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Prayer Hymn 


Lord of all pots and pans and things, since I’ve no time to be 
A Saint by doing lovely things, or watching late with Thee, 
Or dreaming in the dawnlight, or storming ‘Heaven’s gates, 


Make me a saint by getting meals, and washing up the plates. 


Although I must have Martha’s hands, I have a Mary mind; 
And when I black the boots and shoes, Thy sandals, Lord, I find. 
I think of how they trod the earth, what time I scrub the floor; 


Accept this meditation, Lord, I haven’t time for more. 


Warm all the kitchen with Thy love, and light it with Thy peace; 
Forgive me all my worrying, and make all grumbling cease. 

Thou Who didst love to give men food, in room, or ‘by the sea, 
Accept this service that | do — | do it unto Thee. 


—M. K. H. 


Reprinted by permission from “Quotable Poems,” Vol. 2, compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark 
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THANKSGIVING IS A TIME OF GRATITUDE TO GOD 


CONTRIBUTE GENEROUSLY TO YOUR CHURCH 
AND ITS BENEVOLENCES 


The Church Year Ends December 31, 1952 


General Council, of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 


Novemper 29, 1952 





SOUNDING BOARD 


More on Ushering 

« In “The Art of Ushering,” Prespy- 
TERIAN Lire, October 4, an important 
point was omitted—lighting. 

We go to church to worship. We join 
in the singing—audibly, if we can carry 
a tune—in the responsive reading, the 
pastoral prayer, and accept the spiritual 
message our minister is giving us. If 
we can see the speaker's face, how much 
more satisfactory. Often he is outlined 
against the choir lights, his face in the 
shadows. Or all the lights are snapped 
out at the beginning of the sermon, If 
the matter is overlooked, it is done per- 
haps in the midst of the discourse, which 
is distracting. Whether this is for econ- 
omy’s sake, or because it is thought to 
be a pleasure to listen in the twilight, 
is not known to the membership. 

Among those who need good light are 
hard-of-hearing people. Every church 
has at least a few. There would be many 
more if they could hear well enough to 
follow the sermon. Good lighting makes 
the service more attractive, for seeing 
helps hearing. . . . 

—Mrprs. A. C. C. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


‘Mr. Chips’ of Teheran 


« The November 1, 1952, Pressyte- 
rian Lire, containing the wonderful 
article “ “Mr. Chips’ of Teheran” by Wil- 
liam N. Wysham has about blown me 
up with pride and admiration for Dr. 
Jordan and my Lafay ette College. 
What a guy! There is a beautiful 
plaque in Brainerd Hall at Lafayette, 
but I doubt if one in a hundred of the 
students since 1900 ever knew or re- 
alized the job Sam Jordan accomplished 
both for Persia and Lafayette. But all 
of a sudden, bang—and we know all 
about this remarkable man. 
In my opinion Dr, Wysham is to be 
. complimented on this résumé of 
Sam Jord an—vou also for publishing such 
a criterion for future missionaries. 


—Frank B. DAVENPORT 
La Jolla, California 


Robinson Articles 


« Thank you... for... [permitting] 
your International Information Admin- 
istration to reprint Dr. James Robinson’s 
articles [“What Are They Asking About 
Us?” P.L., March 29; “We Must Under- 
stand Our Friends Abroad,” April 12; 
and “What We Can Do for Our Friends 
Abroad,” April 26] for use as training 
material. My associates and I were very 
much impressed by the lucid manner 
in which Dr. Robinson developed his 
thesis and feel that he has much to offer 


4 


every thinking American, whatever his 
religion may be, It is our feeling that he 
has focused attention on some of the 
important problems confronting our rep- 
resentatives in the area of which he 
writes. That is why we wish to bring 
them to the attention of persons who 
are being trained for service in our over- 
seas information centers. ... 


—ALBERT JOSEPH MCCARTNEY | 


Religious Consultant, 
U.S. International Information Administration, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


Facts Issue 

« I read with interest your article en- 
titled “Did You Know?” (P.L., October 
18). However, your statement “That not 
until 1949 had a new building been 
erected by any of our Presbyterian semi- 
naries for sixty-five years” is not strictly 
accurate. I am a student at McCormick 
Seminary and, having looked into the 
matter, I have found that three of our 
buildings have been built within this 
period of time... . 


—Rosert J. Moser 
Chicago, Illinois 


McCormick, a Presbyterian theological 
seminary, erected not three but five 
buildings in the sixty-five years prior to 
1949—McCormick Hall, 1884; Fowler 


Hall, 1886; Virginia Library, 1896; The | a 


Commons, 1929; and the Gymnasium, 
1929. 


«Your issue . . . devoted to Presbyterian 
Facts does not seem to have checked all 
its “facts” [see page 14, P.L., October 
18, item on “union of the three largest 
Presbyterian Churches in the Western 
He misphere . . . the Presbyterian U.S.A. 
the Presbyterian U.S... . and the 
United Presby terian Church. . . .”] 
Even though nearly half the members 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
joined with others, notably Methodists, 
to form the United Church in 1925, 


members of the Presbyterian Church in | 
Canada stil] outnumber those belonging | 


to either the Presbyterian U.S. or the 
United Presbyterian Church. I should 
not be surprised if they outnumber the 
two combined. [Canada is in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. ] 


The reader's geography is correct, but 
her statistics are wrong. The Presby- 
terian Church U.S. membership is over 
700,000; the United Presbyterian 
Church, approximately 250,000. The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada reported 
a membership of 180,000 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. —THe epIToRs 





—THE EDITORS | 





| Read prayerfully 





“Che Wiord of Lite” 


Theme for World-wide Bible Re 
Thanksgiving to Christmas, 1952. 

The following selections and sug 
tions were contributed by the Amer 
Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, 
York 22, New York. 


These twenty-nine readings were listed 
1,096 ministers as their favorite select 
on this theme. 

NOVEMBER 
27 Thanksgiving 
28 


-_ 


Matthew 5:1 

bs st hgenadians Matthew 5:27 
Matthew 6:1 

Matthew 6:19 


Ephesians 
wid iet Ss teva sieattancelons Philippians 
Revelation 
ie Concepsligpisvegseata John 1:1} 
; Isaiah 

. Hebrews 
t . I Corinthians 
25 Christmas Luke 2:1 


THANKSGIVING TO CHRISTMAS 
To Receive Help— 


Sunday . 


I 
Hold faithfully a stated daily period 
Bible reading in which you have time 


think seriously. Regular feeding deve 
spiritual strength. 


Read cargfully—not mechanically nor j 
from a sense of duty, but with mind al 
and if possible without interruption. 


Wl 
Read with expectation and delight, findi 
the personal message each day’s passage 
for you. 
Iv 
and slowly. Let 
through the Bible speak directly to y 
Your inner response to God’s message 
vital. When he condemns, accept penites! 


| When he offers help, place your hope 
—EmmMa M. Doran | > © 2 


New York, New York | guides, follow. 


it. When he commands, obey, When 


Reread a statement which grips you. We 
it into your life and pass it on, By 
living out the truth you have received sor 
one else will gain the benefit too. 

vi 
Memorize a key verse and repeat it dufi 
the day, or copy out a verse to carry 
refer to throughout the day. 
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SHOP TALK 


In the past two generations, ideas 
on how to rear children have gone 
through something like a cycle. The 
“spare the rod and spoil the child” 
theory pretty much held the field at 
the turn of the century. In well- 
ordered society, children were seen 
and not heard. 

When these well-drilled young- 
sters grew up, however, they rebelled 
against the rigor of their training. 
Encouraged by an eloquent new 
school of psychologists, parents in 
the 1920’s swung toward “self-expres- 
sion” as the watchword in dealing 
with children. Many a piano leg felt 
the bite of the saw and parents 
patiently waited for “maturation” of 
inner urges to develop civilized re- 
straints and guide the youngsters to- 
ward their destined places in society. 

Now these children have grown up 
in their turn, and many have set their 
faces against what they feel to be 
excesses in their own upbringing. 
Among them is frequently heard the 
complaint that when Granddad and 
Grandmother come to visit, they un- 
dermine the family discipline and 
“let the kids get away with murder.” 

It’s all a question of degree, of 
course. Both methods—spare-the-rod 
and self-expression—have their merits. 
But finding the middle ground, be- 
tween too much and too little guid- 
ance, is never easy. The article Your 
Child Is Not You, (page 14), offers 
helps. | 


The author, Rachel Dunaway Cox, 
holds a Ph.D. for her studies in psy- 
chology and education; she teaches 
these subjects at Bryn Mawr College 
and directs a child guidance clinic. 
But her best qualification for writing 
the article, she tells us, is her experi- 
ence as mother of two children, a son, 
seventeen, and a daughter, thirteen. 


THE COVER: Collecting the mail for 
distribution among the missionary 
families at Westminster Gardens, 
Duarte, California, is Howell P. Lair, 
a fermer missionary to China, For 
many vears a teacher at Cheeloo Uni- 
versity in Shantung, Dr. Lair was 
1938. 
During the war he also served as a 
consul for the Swiss government, and 
helped arrange for the Gripsholm ex 
change of internees. He was expelled 
from China by Red police in 1950. 


made associate president in 
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MEDITATIONS 


The Parable 


There are two obvious characteristics 
of a flower. The first is its beauty—it is 
lovely to look at. The second is its transi- 
toriness—it won't last long. The Bible, 
which speaks of God in terms of things 
that man knows, uses these characteris- 
tics of a flower as a parable of things 
divine. 

The Bible points out the transitoriness 
of flowers as a living example of the 
shortness of man’s life against the eter- 
nity of God. “Man that is born of woman 
is of few days, and full of trouble. He 
cometh forth like a flower, and is cut 
down: he fleeth also as a shadow, and 
continueth not” (Job 14:1-2). “As for 
man, his days are as grass: as a flower 
of the field, so he flourisheth. For the 
wind passeth over it, and it is gone” 
(Psalm 103:15-16). “All flesh is grass, 
and all the goodliness thereof is as the 
flower of the field” (Isaiah 40:6). “For 
all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of grass. The grass 
withereth, and the flower thereof falleth 
away: but the word of the Lord endureth 
forever” (I Peter 1:24-26). Man’s life 
is a very fleeting thing. It is a short dis- 
tance from the cradle to the grave, and 
while the life expectancy is greater than 
ever, the Biblical span of seventy is still 
a fair yardstick of years. As the hymn 
declares: “Our years are like the shadows 
on sunny hills-that lie, Or grasses in the 
meadows that blossom but to die.” Life 
is short and swift, whether it be the 
few years of our Lord or the 969 vears 
attributed to Methuselah. Man’s life is 
an unbelievably small piece of time. He 
is like a flower of the field. The wind 
passes over it, “and the place thereof 
shall know it no more” (Psalm 103:16). 

This transitoriness of human life can 
make it seem trivial or significant. There 
are those who say, “Who cares? Here 
today and gone tomorrow.” They make 
a grave mistake. What counts in a book 
is not the number of pages but the mes- 
sage or the story the book has to tell. 
What counts in a life is not its length 
but its quality. Who would deny that 
Jesus was of more consequence than 
Methuselah? For this shortness of human 
life can make it seem more important 
than ever. Since the years are brief, man 
had better make every minute count. 
Thus, he becomes a steward of his time. 
knowing that it is given to him by God 
to be used for God. For while a man’s 
life is fleeting, God’s nature is eternal. 

A flower is also beautiful to behold. 
“Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin: and yet I say unto you, That even 
Solomon in all his glory was not 






























of a Flower 


arrayed like one of these” (Matthe 
6:28-29). If God gives so much beau} 
to the flower which so soon passes awa 
how much more beauty can he give | 
human life which lasts so much longej 
There is the beauty of nature and the 
is beauty of character. Both of these : 
reflections of the beauty of God. | 
flowers vary in beauty and as “one st 
differeth from another star in glory” | 
Corinthians 15:41), so, too, do peop 
in their outward appearance. Some : 
like David, “of a beautiful countena 
and goodly to look to” (I Samuel 16:12) 
Others are more like the suffering servar 
of Isaiah, “he hath no form nor comel 
ness” (Isaiah 53:2). But whether 
outside be as beautiful as Bathsheba ¢ 
as plain as mud, the real beauty t 
comes from God is beauty of charactef 
It is what I Peter (3:4) calls “the hidde 
man of the heart.” 

How does this kind of beauty com 
into a person’s life? It comes by livin 
close to God, especially as we fing 
God in Jesus Christ. The Psalmist, w 
prayed, “And let the beauty of the La 
our God be upon us” (Psalm 90:17) 
put his finger on the right spot. Wher 
a person has beauty of character it i 
because he is sharing some of the end 
less beauty of God. That beauty wa 
of course, supremely seen in Jesus Chris 
so that every picture of him that devou 
imagination, having no knowledge ° 
his physical appearance, has created 
shows the beauty of his character —s 
beautiful that those who knew him de 
clared that those who had seen him had 
truly seen God. 

A flower speaks of the swift and 
solemn trust of years and breathes 
prayer that the beauty that was in Jesu) 
Christ may also be seen in us. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Job 14:1-12. Man cometh forth like 
flower. 

Second Day: Psalm 103:i-18. He flourishes like + 
flower. 

Third Day: Isaiah 40;1-8. The flower fadeth. 

Fourth Day: I Peter 1:24-25. The flower fallet 
away. 

Fifth Day: Psalm 90:9-17. Threescore years and 
ten. 


Sixth Day: Genesis 5:21-27. Methuselah’s 98 
vears, 

Seventh Day: Matthew 6:28-34. Consider th 
lilies. 

Eighth Day: I Corinthians 15:35-44. Stars diffe 
in glory. 

Ninth Day: I Samuel 16:6-13. Of a beautifd 


countenance. ~ 

Tenth Day: Isaiah 53:1-9. No beauty we should 
desire. 

Eleventh Day: II Samuel 11:2-5. Beautiful Bath 
sheba. 

Twelfth Dav: 
the heart. 

Thirteenth Day: Psalm 27. To behold the beauty 
of the Lord. 

Fourteenth Day: John }4:1-11. He that hath see 


me. —LAWRENCE MacCo.ii Hortox 


I Peter 3:1-4. The hidden man @ 
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DITC RIAL COMMENT 





While we toast our shins in front of our fireplaces 
and listen comfortably to Christmas carols, thousands 
will be freezing in Korea. In the heat of the political 
campaign, too little attention has been given to the 
plight of these brave people and their epic struggle 
for liberty. Such love of freedom is desperately needed 
in our world. To fight as the South Koreans are doing, 
with their land devastated, their homes overrun, and 
their families scattered, is to exhibit a morale that has 
seldom been equaled in history. 


Monsignor Edward A. Swanstrom, executive di- 
rector of War Relief Services for the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, on his return from visiting many 
areas of need, reports that “Stores of clothing sent 
by church people in this country are completely ex- 
hausted. Since around five million people have been 
living on a food ration which barely keeps them alive, 
lack of clothing in the severe Korean winter can easily 
be fatal.” In no country is the need so great as in 
Korea. The Koreans’ main hope is an immediate re- 
sponse from the church people of America. 


Clothing from church people is more welcome than 
from any other source because it is always clean and 
mended. The importance of such generosity on the 
part of Christians cannot be exaggerated. It is far 
more effective than any government-sponsored propa- 
ganda. It represents hands reaching across the sea 
in loving helpfulness. 


Another instance of tragic suffering is the tens 
of millions of children dependent upon the United 
Nations Children’s Emergency Relief. Funds to feed 
these hungry tots are short by millions of dollars. It is 
ominous that the suffering of these innocent little ones 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS NEEDED NOW 


has not exerted more pull on the heartstrings of the 
world. A society that allows its children to starve by 
the million does not deserve and may not expect to 
survive. We cannot turn our backs on the cries of 
these hungry children without devastating effects 
on our own souls. 


In its column “Good News,” The Saturday Review 
reports, “UNICEF's recent appeal on behalf of the 
world’s children is receiving wide response from all 
over Europe. Among many gifts there is that of an 
old lady of ninety-two years, living in a little town 
on Funen Island off the coast of Denmark. She just 
sent in all her life savings—one thousand kroner, over 
one hundred and fifty dollars—for the sick and needy 
children of the world.” 


This will remind some of an ancient story of a 
widow who gave all that she had. If it also recalls 
Christ’s words, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me,” it may suggest a way of giving the best 
of all possible birthday gifts to our Lord on Christmas. 


Let’s give the clothes closet a good going over and 
sort out for the Koreans all the clothes we do not 
need and some of the clothes we had planned to wear 
ourselves. On top of that let us dress more plainly, 
make old clothes do, and send money for Korean 
relief. For mailing instructions, see page 18. 


Those inspired by the Danish widow’s sacrificial 
gift may help feed ‘the world’s hungry children by 

mailing” checks to UNICEF, United Nations, New 
York 17, New York. 


CITIZENSHIP IS MORE THAN VOTING 


As the dust clears from a hotly contested presi- 
dential campaign, the newly elected President faces 
responsibilities which he cannot carry without un- 
remitting support from private citizens. We did not 
discharge our political obligations by arguing and 
voting and sitting far into the night listening to elec- 
tion returns. Those who supported Dwight Eisen- 
hower must not dust off their hands and leave the 
fulfillment of their hopes to him. He has made prom- 
ises which he cannot keep without help from all of us. 

Much of the cynicism about campaign promises 
grows out of the fact that there are limits imposed 
by our form of government on what a president 
can do. For the most part he can lead only as far 
as he can persuade Congress to go along with him. 

There are powerful members of his own party 
in Congress ue are opposed to policies to which the 
new President's platform and public utterances have 
committed him. If he is to accomplish these purposes, 
he must have bipartisan support. It is important for 
those who may have voted against him to appreciate 


this. It may seem to be asking a great deal to expect 
people to lay aside the animosities of months of heated, 
and at times bitter, campaigning and unite behind 
the winner from the other party. But it is not asking 
too much. It is asking for the continuance of an 
honored American tradition, never more important 
to the nation than now. 


Our citizenship duties extend far beyond the cam- 
paign and the election. Campaign promises need not 
prove illusory if we keep actively in touch with our 
representatives in both houses of Congress. We must 
insure that, if they are tempted to forget the com- 
mitments of their party, their constituents will not. 
A harder assignment for the citizen is his duty to keep 
himself and help keep others informed about issues 
vital to the nation and the world. In a democratic 
society the citizens themselves are the rulers. De- 
mocracy will never disappear so long as the rulers 
refuse to abdicate, 
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By Paul Calvin Payne——— 



















*  . they who wait for the Lord shall 


renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings 


like eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; 


It is not by chance that the greatest 
figures in the Bible were great walkers. 
Abraham and Moses trudged many a 
mile in search of a country. Jesus Christ 
and Paul his apostle, after an initial 
period of retirement from the world, 
lived upon the road till their work was 
done. Their stopping places were by the 
wayside as they moved forward to some 
place beyond. Only prison and death 
brought their wayfaring feet to a halt— 
one in Jerusalem, the other in Rome. 
Between his Resurrection and his Ascen- 
sion, moreover, the Risen Christ lived 
moving from one place to another. The 
encounter on the Emmaus Road is an 
abiding symbol of Him who is ever mov- 
ing “farther.” On a mountain in Galilee 
Christ promised his apostles, as repre- 
sentatives of a missionary church, that 
he would accompany them to the last 
frontier, “, . . lo, I am with you always, 
to the close of the age.” He still goes 
marching on. Therefore, “they who wait 
for the Lord . . . shall walk and not 
faint.” 

So it is clear that to walk is not an 
anticlimax to soaring and running, In 
fact, to be able to “walk and not faint,” 
to maintain the steady gait of the pedes- 
trian, is the crowning glory of Christian 
living. More csicnesl cuengih is needed 


to keep a Christian walking with a stout 
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heart in a situation where dullness takes 
the place of drama, than is needed to 
lift him up for a season, or to keep him 
running till he completes a pation 3 task. 


I 


There are several reasons for affirm- 
ing that the walking pace is the culmi- 
nation of all that is involved in the 
rapture and the race. 

The walking pace is, to begin with, 
the pace of spiritual communion. God 
is sometimes represented in the Bible 
as riding a cherub or moving on the 
swift wings of the wind. He speaks to 
mani in the swirling hurricane, but he 
also “walks” at eventide in the quiet of 
a garden. Enoch, we are told, “walked 
with God.” So too in Christian experi- 
ence. Many a Christian, at the close of 
a day, or at the end of a period in life, 
has re-echoed the words of those men 
who walked to Emmaus in the company 
of One whom they did not know. “Did 
not our hearts burn within us,” the 
recollected afterwards, “while he talked 
to us on the road, while he opened to 
us the scriptures?” 

A famous school of philosophers in 
ancient Greece was called the Peripa- 
tetic School. It is as we walk, solitarily 


(Isaiah 40:31) 


: 
- 


or together, that the greatest thougl 
often come to us. How many memori 
come back to life partners, now agi 
who, as young lovers, walked hand 
hand through dell and woodland, wh 
heart spoke to heart, and vistas open 
up into the future. 

He, moreover, who would win othe 
to the allegiance of Christ, must } 
prepared to walk beside them as 
walk, however rugged and hard ¢ 
1 may be. He must win a right to 

eard by them; and this right he wi 
as they come to know him as a 
farer who trudged beside them upt 
the road, Why should ple listen 
mere talkers? It was said of Jesus Chri 
by one of his biographers that His hon 
“was the road 2 he which he walke 
with His friends 
friends.” 


in search of 


If 


The walking pace is also the pas 
of inescapable duty. It is the pace 
“the daily round, the common task,” ¢ 
pace at which one fulfills one’s 
vocation. It is the unglamorous pace 
dogged devotion. 

It is no exaggeration to say that sa 
of the greatest saints in Christian histé 
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been saints of the kitchen and the 
shop, saints of the classroom and 
» office. Teresa of Avila, the most 
wtable of Spanish saints, and one of the 
eatest women who ever lived, used to 
y to young friends of hers who balked 
lowly duties, “Christ moves among 
p pots and pans.” Beyond the rapture 
d the race there is the quiet tread, 
p steady step, the unfailing footfall of 
. who with Christ’s love in their 
, his light in their eyes, and his 
lle on their faces, perform the things 
shich they must do om by day as part 
their Christian calling. Many a time 
is true they are tempted to cry out, 
(Oh that I had wings like a dove that 
might fly away and be at rest!” Many 
time it would be easier and more 
sasant for them to take to their heels 
d escape from dull and unpleasant 
. But to do so would mean to deny 
Lord, to abandon a task which 
seded them, to leave unattended people 
ho were dependent upon their pres- 
pe and help. So, day in and day out, 
carry on. 
How many Christians are doing today 
ings they never expected to have to 
#! They once had dreams and visions 
being something that they are not, 
being engaged in a vocation which 
pr became theirs. Circumstances 
ttered their plans and blasted their 
bpes. They found themselves in an un- 
pected situation where they were 
needed. God gave them the strength 
» accept what appeared to be their 
lain Christian duty. They triumphed 
bver circumstances; they won as real a 
ictory as any athlete on the racecourse. 
hey accepted their lot; they trans- 
ed their sphere; and in so doing 
hey unveiled in lowliness the splendor 
of God. They gave cups of cold water 


‘ma Christ’s name. They visited people 


upd 
ten 

Chri 
hom 
valke 


thom the whole world had abandoned. 
h did not “climb the heavenly 
steps”; they did not listen to the plau- 
dits of spectators, but they unveiled God 
ineach place where their feet trod. Such 
e some of Christianity’s greatest 
saints. 


\ 


Ill 


The walking pace is the pace at which 
the Christian community is built up. 
Under the influence of “tongues of fire,” 
multitudes may be converted to Christ 
with a certain suddenness. But to grow 
up into Christ, and to become organically 
tated to the Christian community, is 


“Bi process—quiet, steady, and continuous. 


Revolutionary change, the attainment of 
definite objectives by special effort, must 
be followed by quiet, intensive labor. 
The development of new life, the sanc- 
tification of the Christian believer, -is a 
Mtocess. A man becomes a Christian 
through an individual experience. But 
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he cannot remain a mere individual; he 
must become related to other Christians. 
This involves a process in which all con- 
cerned must walk. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
the Bible the formation of the Christian 
community, whether figuratively or in 
actual reality, is closely related to walk- 
ing. The shepherd walks as he tends his 
flock. Walking he leads them through 
the valley and makes them to lie down 
in green pastures; or he descends into a 
deep gully in search of a lost sheep. So, 
too, with the building process, Nehe- 
miah’s men raised the As of Jerusalem 
walking hither and thither, each within 
his prescribed area, while the stones 
were being laid upon the ramparts of 
Zion. It is at the walking pace that the 
“living stones” are built up into a “holy 
temple in the Lord.” 

Ecstasy and crusade have their nat- 
ural boundaries. Christian nurture re- 
quires the quiet, steady pace of the 
walker. It is perilous to try to accelerate 
an educational process. The Church and 
the Kingdom have their laws which must 
be strictly observed. People who were 
swept into the Kingdom on a wave of 
emotion must be equipped for Kingdom 
service at the walking pace. It is an 
interesting and impressive fact that 
Pentecostal groups throughout the world 
who have been noted for incandescent 
crusading passion tend now to settle 
down quietly to walk, but without losing 
their zeal. 


IV 


Finally, this is the pace at which Chris- 
tian maturity must be attained. Lonely 
hours, seasons of awful solitude, can 
come into a Christian’s life. There come 
times when he may be cut off from 
friends and human help, or- when the 
presence and help of friends are of little 
avail, Jesus was “driven by the Spirit 
into the wilderness” far from the crowds 
who witnessed his baptism in the Jordan. 
Forty days he remained alone in the 
desert. Alone he faced the tempter, cling- 
ing utterly to God and to the word of 
his Messianic commission, In solitude, 
he thought through the implications of 
being the New Man, humanity's repre- 
sentative in the great assault upon the 
kingdom of evil. 

There are times when a torn spirit, 
suffering from remorse or the frustration 
of its dearest hopes, gives vent to a cry, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” One had never expected to 
be in such a plight. But in the valley 
of the shadow, after we have been 
bludgeoned and humiliated, and in our 
own feeling forsaken, the words sound, 
“My grace is sufficient for you, for my 
power is made perfect in weakness.” 
Then God becomes our strength and we 


are ready for the road again. The dark- 
ness becomes streaked with dawn; the 
shadows flee, and life is renewed. 

Such experiences are part of what our 
Lord Jesus Christ meant when he said, 
“Take up [your] cross and follow me.” 
The cross in a Christian’s life is some- 
thing which he cannot evade. He cannot 
walk around it or leap over it. He can- 
not dope himself into believing that it 
does not exist. There it is, starkly facing 
him: a deed which cannot be undone, a 
chronic disease, a family bereavement, 
a business loss, persecution for Christ's 
sake. To be loyal to his Lord he must ac- 
cept his cross and walk life’s road with 
it. But when he does so, something 
paradoxical, something transfiguring, 
happens. The heavy, painful cross lifts 
the Christian soul nearer to God. 


Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me; . . . 


There lived in Scotland in the seven- 
teenth century a very remarkable man 
called Samuel Rutherford. Like Jonathan 
Edwards in America, Rutherford com- 
bined the dialectical power of the phil- 
osopher with the mystical passion of the 
saint. One of the chief treasures in the 
religious literature of Scotland is the 
book of letters which Rutherford wrote 
to friends from a dungeon in Aberdeen 
where he was imprisoned for his loyalty 
to Christ. This dungeon he called 
“Christ's Palace.” Writing to one cor- 
respondent he said: “If you take that 
crabbed tree,” meaning the cross, “and 
carry it lovingly, it will become to you 
as wings to a bird and sails to a boat.” 

This is the paradox of the Christian 
life. Things which would naturally get 
us down and flatten us out can become, 
if we accept them as our cross, the very 
things that raise us aloft on eagle’s wings 
or cause us to run like a sailboat before 
the wind. It is often when the Christian 
is on the road moving at the walking 
pace, staggering under an intolerable 
load, that he experiences release. Cruci- 
fied with Christ, he is of a sudden lifted 
up with Christ. Committed to Christ, 
“his feet shod with the preparation of 
the Gospel of peace,” and his burden 
shared with the Companion of his way, 
he runs and does not faint. 

The man who accepts God’s strength 
is invincible, In that strength he can 
literally do all things. But upon one 
condition. He must “wait for the Lord.” 
He must allow the Crucified and Risen 
One to become the Lord of his life. Then 
he will mount or run or walk, according 
as his Lord ordains. And the Lord, in 
ordaining at any particular time the rap- 
ture, the race, or the walking pace, has 
regard both to his servant's spiritual 
health and to the advancement of his 
own Kingdom. 











The true account of a girl’s battle with infantile paralysis 





By JOANNE THOMPSON 


written by herself. She had to postpone her wedding, but fou 


“Yes, there are two ways to have 
polio,” Marian said, “the way you ought 
to have it and the way you ought not 
to have it.” It was Saturday afternoon 
and a quiet talk-time in the Elizabeth 
Kenny Institute. I sat on the edge of 
Marian’s bed. On Thursday my techni- 
cian had given me permission to walk 
at will with my sticks (the shortened 
crutches introduced by Sister Kenny), 
and they hung on the end of Marian’s 
bed. There was room because she had 
no sticks hanging there. Neither did 
Marge in the bed beside her. Polio pa- 
tients count sticks as God’s blessings 
because to use these crutches means you 
have unparalyzed arms, hands, and 
shoulders. 

“I guess I have it the way you ought 
to,” I added, and we all laughed a bit. 
One says such words from way down 
inside. We were talking about things we 
had learned from having polio. Such 
conversations often led, as they did this 
time, to reminiscing. This was February. 
On November first, I had to wear my 
blue sweater all afternoon at the nursery 
where I taught, for the room had felt 
cold to me. By the next morning, I 
could not go to work. I had the most 
awful feeling that there was something 
from which I wanted to escape. My 
legs would hardly take me upstairs from 
my downstairs bedroom. Sunday morn- 
ing, the fourth, the doctor was sure it 
was polio. In the afternoon Dad and my 
brother had to carry me out to the car 
to take me to the Kenny Institute. I 
honestly wasn’t afraid. 

All this happened as I was planning 
my future as a minister's wife in Ger- 
many. Our romance began at college in 
Ohio, where Walter had a Church World 
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Service scholarship. I had hoped to sail 
in June or July of 1952, and I was work- 
ing to gain funds and experience in the 
meantime. 

Compared with some of the other 
patients, I wasn’t too badly off. I wasn't 
a seventeen-year-old high-school girl 
who was to be crowned homecoming 
queen the week when I got sick—but 
Sue was. My husband wasn’t in Alaska 
with the army, leaving me in Wisconsin 
with our five-year-old girl, when my 
legs stopped working. That was Pat. I 
wasn't on the fifth day of my honeymoon, 
nor had I been in a respirator for the 
following eight months. That was Marge. 
During that first week, of which I re- 
member little more than bedpan epi- 
sodes and hot packs at night when I 
couldn't sleep, I realized something. I 
wasn't one of these others; therefore, 
I was lucky. Knowing you are lucky is 
at first just intellectual knowledge. I 
didn’t feel it or act it, even though I 
was overwhelmed by the love and con- 
cern of my family and friends. Really 
feeling lucky began to come a week or 
so later. 

In the room with me at first were 
Pat, Sue, and Mary. Pat had a lot to 
do with my feeling lucky. She was still 
a pretty sick woman, and her legs and 
left arm were useless, but I wonder 
sometimes if anything ever seemed fun- 
nier than things she would say. I ac- 
cused her of lying awake nights to think 
of them, and she admitted it. Yet it 
wasn’t merely that she said funny things. 
It was that she wouldn't say other 
things. And Sue’s laugh—well, let me 
explain. She was a “bulbar,” with par- 
alyzed throat muscles. She had nearly 
died, and she couldn’t eat or drink or 


talk clearly. So Sue’s laughter was suc 
ing in air and making a good big noiy 
with that breath. Add to it Pat’s laug 
and mine. We had weak stomach my 
cles, and so we la ighed heartily bi 
silently, with a squeak now and the 
Well, that’s when I began to feel lu 

We had hot packs all day, and , 
hour or so of treatment. It was a 
life, even then, when Pat and I coulds 
sit up. I soon began writing lette 
mostly to my Walter in Germany. 
used a pencil, because a pen used up 
side-down runs dry. I remember, to 
knitting at 6:30 in the morning, for 
was hard at first to sleep after mornin 
care. Having two usable arms I wa 
able to do this, and before long I eve 
ceased to be amazed at how Pat, wil 
only one half-usable arm, managed | 
be the gay-bird in the room. Sue, w 
could walk around though she had tol 
tube-fed, would push Pat’s bed and mi 
together in the evening, and we woul 
have our nightly “parties.” Our room 
was not a sickroom. 





A life of meaning 








No matter what we could or couldn’ 
do with a hand or leg, we could tak 
listen, and watch each other, the nurses 
and the doctors. It was a life full @ 
meaning. Talking often led to a subject 
which had a central place in our think 
ing. “We couldn't be getting well witho 
God's help.” “We thank God for each 
little improvement.” “We are lucky, al 
of us.” Sue and Mary (another bulbar 
were Catholic, Pat just held a member 
ship in a church, and I am a Presby 
terian. We didn’t talk much abowl 
differences then, for we knew that we 
all stood within God’s care. 
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On September 11 Joanne Thompson sailed for Eu- 
rope to join her fiance at Heidelberg University. 


“an experience of new reaches into human feelings, and of new 


The talk about our faith was a small 
part of God’s work in that room at the 
Elizabeth Kenny Institute, however. 
There were certain problems we all had 
to meet, Within about three days’ time, 
we had had to reorient our lives to a 
long illness. As each met her problems 
in her own particular way, she learned 
from the others, and from her own per- 
sonal relationship with God. 

Each had the problem: What will be 
my attitude toward myself? Will I dwell 
on the fact of my being here or will I 
be glad I can breathe, can use my arms, 
or legs, and my heart? Will I let myself 
see new visions of human kindness as 
friends, loved ones, and acquaintances 
seem to be eagerly stretching out to share 
my burden? When a man whose son 
has recently died of polio in the same 
hospital and whose young granddaugh- 
ter is now a patient there, comes to bring 
me joy—and succeeds—will I make the 
most of this vision of human sensitivity 
and love? I‘watched how Sue, Pat, and 
Mary faced themselves. As I shared all 
I saw and felt with God, I felt more 
and more fortunate and less and less 
in need of self-pity. 

Each of us had the problem of how 
to react to the pain we felt. I vaguely 
remember discomfort of various kinds 
during the first week or so. For others 
more seriously ill, this becomes a month 
or two or three. It was after the first 
period of aching legs, sleepless hours, 
and inability to move that I began con- 
Sciously adopting an attitude toward 
pain. Everyday’s treatment period 
(along with retraining injured muscles 
and nerve paths) meant the pain of 
stretching tight muscles to prevent later 
deformity. (In the Sister Kenny treat 
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confidence that God will be found in those depths.” 


ment, pain is not carried beyond the 
point of the patient's endurance, but 
there must be some pain.) I often re- 
solved to accept the stretching bravely 
and without a sound, but I seldom did 
it that way. My weakness made me re- 
solve not to think about that part of 
treatment too much, just to let it come 
and go as another part of the day. 


New experiences 


One day Sue told me, “When I was 
getting IV's [intravenous injections for 
nourishment], I decided to offer all of 
my pain to God, just to give it to him. 
I felt different when I did.” I tried doing 
the same during stretching from then 
on. It didn’t always seem as if my pray- 
ers “worked” those days, I still felt pain 
when I was stretched. But I was happy 
each day, and looking back, I remember 
joys, new experiences, and love—no hor- 
ror or agony. I must emphasize here 
that my case was less serious than some. 

Each of us had the problem of our 
attitude toward others: nurses, doctors, 
other patients, friends, and family. Some 
nurses are careful and adept, some awk- 
ward, some imaginative about what 
they can do for you; others see routine 
only, They are people. So are doctors, 
other patients, and everyone. I remem- 
ber how Mary always asked the nurses 
little things about themselves. Sue just 
had a lot of fun with everyone and every- 
thing—even with giving herself her own 
tube-feeding, and Pat followed one teas- 
ing or funny word with another, When 
one was well, maybe she needed 
help to “get up,” or maybe she needed 
to be left alone, or maybe she was really 
sick. It depended. Anyway, we learned. 
By Thanksgiving we four had each de- 


“down,” 


veloped an inner certainty. We were 
lucky, and we would get well. No little 
part of this conviction was due to the 
undauntedly helpful spirit which en- 
veloped the hospital—nurses, technicians, 
doctors, and other patients. It was in- 
evitably catching. 

In early December Mary went home— 
Sue, Pat, and I were moved down the 
hall to another room. If there was one 
lesson we hadn't learned yet, we learned 
it then. That lesson was entitled, “You 
are lucky. Be grateful, and let it show.” 
Marian and Marge, both of whom had 
been sick about fifteen months, were in 
the new room. While we three had been 
swimming last summer and _ sitting 
around a tree at home during the Christ- 
mas holidays, they had been in the hos- 
pital, They were “respirator cases,” and 
Marian was a bulbar, too. Her arms 
worked a bit now, but awkwardly; her 
legs were out of commission. Marge’s 
legs were “tight” but not “out,” as were 
her arms, hands, and shoulders. Both 
Marian and Marge used chest respira- 
tors at night, but day and night each 
breath involved a special effort. 

Moving into this room meant a lot 
of new things to face. How do I react 
to someone much more seriously affected 
than myself? We all had to face it, for 
we three were making noticeable im- 
provement, and were able to take care 
of ourselves almost entirely. Pat was 
making astounding progress and soon 
began walking—without sticks. Sue was 
eating now —jello at first, then baby food, 
and then a sliver of Thanksgiving tur- 
key. I was starting to walk with my 
sticks and getting around in a wheel- 
chair. The new situation was a puzzle. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Westminster 
Gardens 


A Chinese Christian, grateful for his education in Presbyterian 


schools, gave a million dollars to found a haven for missionaries 


Miss Susan Eames finds life in Califor- 
nia vastly different from her 37 years 
in Chima. At back are new apartments 
designed for the missionaries’ comfort. 
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Because of a unique instance of for- 
eign missions in reverse, thirty-five Pres- 
byterian missionaries are spending their 
retirement years in Westminster Gar- 
dens, Duarte, California. Instead of 
American funds going overseas, a one- 
million-dollar gift from a Chinese busi- 
nessman established the home for retired 
missionaries. Thankful for his Christian 
education in two Presbyterian schools in 
North China, the benefactor selected this 
method of honoring his former teachers 
“in gratitude to God for my Christian 
education and life, and in appreciation 
of the services . . . missionaries have 
given to China.” 

Only two strings were attached to this 
largest single cash gift ever received from 
a living donor by the Board of Foreign 
Missions. One stipulated that the funds 
must be used to build a home for re- 
tired Presbyterian foreign missionaries 
in Southern California; the other, that 
the donor's identity must not be dis- 
closed. 

About a year and a half ago, a twenty- 
seven-acre estate in Duarte was chosen 
as the location for the Westminster Gar- 
dens project. The property, located near 
the foot of the Sierra Madre Mountains, 
about twenty-five miles east of Los 
Angeles, includes a large residence, sev- 
eral outbuildings, and a guesthouse, 
which was roomy enough to accommo- 
date the first contingent of residents. 


Hundreds of deciduous and evergreen 
trees, native to the area and from all 
over the globe, furnish a leafy overhead; 
thousands of shrubs and smaller plant- 
ings provide a luxuriant cover for the 
ground. 

In the main residence, there are a 
community hall, library, lounge, infirm 
ary, and dining room that provides meal 
for those who prefer to leave their cook 
ing to others. Several new apartment 
buildings, designed to meet the need 
of the missionaries and to take advan 
tage of the climate, have been com 
structed. The structures are on one levél 
with ramps leading outdoors. Each unit 
opens onto a small plot where a resident 
with a green thumb may have his own 
garden. 


For Veterans 


To qualify for residence at Westmit- 
ster Gardens a minimum of twenty yeats 
of overseas service is required, Priority 
is given to missionaries who are not living 
in similar projects. To maintain the fe 
cilities, and give each resident a feeling 
of independence a nominal rent, ranging 
from $35 to $55 a month, is charged. 

Westminster Gardens is almost 4 
microcosm of foreign missions. Repre 
sented are every phase of missionary 
work — educational, evangelical, and 
medical—and service in ten countries: 
China, India, Korea, Iran, Brazil, Chile, 
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The Rev. and Mrs. Burl T. Schuyler exhibit part of their 
collection of ebony elephants. The couple served in India, 
like other mission- 
aries’, is filled with mementos of their years overseas. 


retired in 1948. Their apartment, 


Guatemala, Japan, Philippines, and 
Thailand. When a mood of recollection 
overtakes the thirty-five residents, they 
can relate episodes in their accumulated 
service record of 1,193 years, with thirty- 
four years the average span. 
Superintendent of Westminster Gar- 


dens is Clarence A. Steele, whose years 
as a missionary ir. Thailand and as treas- 
urer of the Foreign Board acquainted 
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him with the needs of missionaries. 
Typical of the missionaries in their 
adjustment to Westminster Gardens are 
the Reverend and Mrs. Burl T. Schuyler. 
The couple, who met and married in 
Syria, then served in India for thirty- 
four years, live in one of the newest 
apartments. For recreation they grow 
roses in their garden plot, look after their 
Scottie, and tend their collection of re- 


Veterans of service in troubled areas meet as nurse Caro- 
line Beegle, home from 34 years in China, interviews the 
Rev. Charles R. Pittman, retired after 40 years in Iran. 
Most of the retired missionaries have very good health. 


minders of long years of overseas service: 
Oriental. rugs, hand-carved screens of 
Kashmir walnut, brass curios, and ebony 
elephants of almost every conceivable 
size. Mrs. Schuyler is enthusiastic about 
the California weather: “After thirty-four 
years in India, where it’s hot and humid, 
this climate with its cool nights and com- 
parative lack of humidity is just about 
perfect.” 


Croquet is a popular pastime at Westminster Gardens. For the more energetic residents, there are tennis and badminton 
courts and a swimming pool. Inviting paths and facilities for shuffleboard and horseshoes provide recreation for the others. 
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ir Child Is | 


character cannot be forged with hammer and heat. 
But when to push and when to yield? 


Children’s 


Being a good parent is surely one of 
life's most exacting jobs. The complexity 
and the emotional intensity of our lives 
with our children make it difficult at 
times to respond with understanding and 
restraint in this close relationship. Even 
when we know what is right we are not 
always able to do it. For we bring to the 
job our own desires and needs as well as 
our desires and hopes for our children. 

Perhaps no part of raising children is 
more confusing than that of finding the 
right balance between too much, and 
not enough, parental concern. Being a 
parent shares with other arts and crafts 
a need for the delicate touch. This we 
sometimes forget or ignore when, over- 
whelmed by our immense concern, we 
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go at the job with hammer and tongs. 
We dare leave nothing, we feel, to chance 
—or for that matter, to the hopeful and 
promising future. The welfare of our 
children is in our hands, and loyalty to 
our own standards, as well as love for the 
child, forbids neglect and indifference. 
The good parent wants his child to be 
accepted by other children, to make as 
good grades as he can with reasonable 
effort, to select and prepare for a voca- 
tion in keeping with his capacities. The 
rub comes when we face the details of 
this admirable program. 

Only a callous parent is indifferent to 


iot You 


whether his son or daughter has the 
healing, nurturing, inspiring experience 
of success. Yet we ourselves determine 
what shall seem to our children to be 
success. The level we accept as praise 
worthy they will be proud to achieve; 
the attainment we look upon with dis- 
favor will bring no satisfaction to them. 
A college girl said to her counselor, 
“I have never done really well—at least 
I have never felt as if I had. When! 
used to take home a report card ia 
high school with a ninety or ninety-five 
on it, my father would say, ‘If you can 
get one ninety-five you can get two. 
Do it next time.’” On the other hand 
there was Caroline, a bright-faced six 
year-old. Of her the kindergarten teach 
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er said, “She is a very well-adjusted and 
happy child. Her mother and father give 
her thoughtful guidance, but funda- 
mentally they think she is absolutely 
all right just as she is.” 

It is easy to choose which kind of 
parent one would want to be, but it 
is not at all easy to determine the level 
we ought to set as the success level for 
any particular child. 

For one boy, being allowed to play 
in the game constitutes success; for an- 
other, running his tenth touchdown. For 
one child making a straight C report 
card represents more acceptable work- 
manship than another’s four A’s and 
one B. But the child’s feeling of success 
depends upon his father’s and mother’s 
attitude. It is a very heavy responsibility 
to have another human being’s happiness 
depend upon one—but good parents, and 
especially religious-minded parents, will 
feel no less gravely the responsibility for 
determining the level of another’s aspira- 
tion. We dare not set the standard too 
low. We do well, in fairness to the child, 
to society, and to our own love and pride, 
to set the level with the greatest care 
and hold to it with conviction. But the 
size and shape of our expectation must 
be hand-tailored to the child. It is in this 
tailoring that we sometimes err and try 
to fit him into a ready-made concept of 
success. 


Acceptable—to whom? 


We want our children to be accepted 
by their fellows — but which of those 
fellows do we mean? And how high a 
price in reshaping their spontaneous in- 
terests and values do we want them to 
pay in order to be acceptable to children 
we feel would be good for them? In all 
honesty we will have to admit we do 
not want them to make themselves ac- 
ceptable to every child—not to the boy or 
girl who tells dirty stories, or who leads 
the group into trouble, or who has little 
feeling for excellence in anything. We 
are not often troubled in deciding how 
to throw our influence in cases such as 
these. But we are far from clear as to how 
far we can go without arousing a counter- 
thrust of feeling and behavior in the 
child. 

Equally uncertain is the right line 
to take when the course to which we 
would lead a child has undeniable values. 
The other day a seven-year-old was 
trying to catch a football his father was 
throwing to him. The child kept missing 
the ball, and every time he missed, his 
father had some words of advice for 
him. The father was a pretty patient 
man, but only a rhinoceros could have 
been unaware that he was disappointed 
by his son’s ineptitude. Certainly the boy 
was aware. 

Finally his mother protested. “Can't 
you see he is not enjoying himself? Let 
the poor child alone.” The father re- 
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plied, “He’s got to learn this sometime,” 
and continued to throw the ball. We can 
only guess, but probably the father was 
hearing in his mind a jostle of sounds— 
the roar of Saturday afternoon stadium 
crowds, the grave accents of those who 
advise fathers to give their sons more 
attention, the voice of his own memory 
reminding him that a boy’s status will 
depend upon his athletic prowess. 

The dilemma is this: How much pa- 
rental pressure is enough? When does 
enough slide over into too much? Are 
there any scales or principles by which 
to test our attitudes and methods? Ex- 
perience with many children and their 
parents suggests that there are. And 
these principles have a familiar Christian 
ring. 

The first and most universally trust- 
worthy principle is that every person- 
ality, no matter how humble, young, or 
unformed, is deserving of respect. 
Strange as it may seem, we rarely think 
of this principle as applying to our own 
children. I never think to ask my right 
hand if it would like to take up a pen 
and write. Similarly I have a way, if 
not restrained by forethought, of acting 
as if my child were part of myself. It 
is especially difficult to avoid this when 
a child seems to us to be making a 
mistaken choice, developing a poor 
attitude, failing to move in a direction 
which our experience and our love con- 
vince us he ought to take. When he does 
not learn to read effectively, when he is 
careless about homework, when she 
wants to stop her music, when she 
seems bound for a vocational choice 
which disappoints our expectations, it is 
hard to restrain our own need to act, 
and to hold fast to our respect for the 
child’s right to be regarded as a person. 
It is difficult, too, when we are physically 
or emotionally tired. 

Not’ long ago a father took his 
thirteen-year-old son to a guidance clinic 
because the boy was failing in school. 
The adolescent, whom we will call Bill, 
had been having learning problems since 
first grade: Bill’s father was an engineer 
and had his heart set upon having the 
boy one day come into the firm. He saw 
Bill's school problem as the result of 
the boy’s laziness, and he had resisted 
a suggestion of the school that Bill be 
kept another year in second grade be- 
cause he was having so much trouble 
with the foundations of reading and 
number work. In fifth grade the school 
had finally refused to promote him be- 
cause he was in such deep water. 

The boy who came to the psychologi- 
cal clinie was an unsure, apologetic 
child. He tried desperately to do what 
was asked of him, smiling appeasingly 
all the while. He worked so hard at 
the job of pleasing the demanding adult 
that he had very little left with which 
to do the psychological tests themselves. 


His test results showed him to be a 
little below average in intellectual stature 
and years behind in school subjects. His 
unhappy school record, his patent de- 
feat, and equally important, his pleasure 
in practical, nonacademic tasks, showed 
that his father’s hope to get the boy into 
a profession was destined to be disap- 
pointed. But through the years the 
father had kept demanding that Bill 
bring home better report cards, that he 
read more difficult books, that he fulfill 
the father’s particular picture of a son of 
whom he could be proud. Bill had un- 
questionably tried, but had been unable 
to be what his father so earnestly desired. 
As a result, he was in a fair way to be- 
coming a failure even in the sorts of un- 
dertakings in which he might have found 
success and pleasure. This father had to 
learn at a late date that Bill would have 
to be treated with respect, as a separate 
person, if he were to grow into self- 
sustaining manhood. 


Like me, but unique 


Each parent must be able to say to 
himself and mean it: The truth is that 
even this child who looks like me, who 
walks and talks like me and even seems 
to think somewhat as I do, must be 
trusted and deferred to as‘he strives to 
establish and develop a separate self with 
its unique quality. With this firmly in 
mind the parent will be less tempted to 
drive, to harangue, or to persuade by 
subtle but inexorable expectations. 

A second guiding principle is that of 
faith in the life process. A great medical 
man, talking with the distraught mother 
of a child who seemed to be developing 
an anomaly of growth said, “Remember 
that life fights on the side of normality. 
Nature tries to make things come out 
right.” In the psychological area this 
same truth holds. The success, ac- 
ceptance, and growth parents want for 
their children are, in general, the goals 
the children themselves reach for. This 
is true because a common nature and uni- 
versal needs underlie human striving and 
social institutions. Parents are helped 
through many a “phase” by the convic- 
tion that life has an upward reach. 
People of Christian conviction, es- 
pecially, should be able to trust the 
future, for in the teaching of Jesus a 
recurring theme is the reassurance that 
the morrow is not to be feared. 

Finally, lest we fall into a too-facile 
assumption that we ourselves need to 
bring no real effort to the guidance of 
our children, a third principle checks us. 
This is the principle that we must anchor 
our thinking and hoping in actualities. 
What capacity does a child really have? 
What is his natural bent? What are his 
strengths? What are his weaknesses? In 
the search for unvarnished truth parents 
usually have to be helped by those whose 

(Continned on page 38) 
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Churchmen Question 
New Immigration Law 


Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jew- 
ish leaders united this fall to protest 
many of the provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act, which goes into 
effect on December 24. 

The churchmen have been speaking 
before hearings of a special Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization 
which President Truman appointed after 
Congress passed the law over his veto 
last June. During the past two months, 
the seven-member Commission visited 
eleven key cities to survey the opinion 
of religious, educational, labor, agricul- 
tural, business, and nationality groups. 
The Commission will submit recommen- 
dations for possible changes in the law 
before January 1 for consideration by 
the new Eiyhty-third Congress. 

The various church spokesmen who 
testified attacked the new law on many 
counts. Some were in favor of much 
higher immigration quotas; some were 
opposed to the national-origins feature 
of the new act, and virtually all of 
them in one way or another voiced re- 
sentment against the tendency to make 
race a factor in connection with immi- 
gration 
~ Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, executive 
director of the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill, told the Commis- 
sion that the McCarran-Walter Act is 
“an affront to the conscience of the 
American people.” 

He led a battery of National Council 
spokesmen who called for a general over- 
hauling of the Act and specifically for 
abandonment of the national-origins sys- 
tern of determining immigration quotas. 

This system allocates quotas to vari- 
ous countries in proportion to the num- 
ber of people of that national origin who 
lived in the United States in 1920. Eng- 
land and North Ireland have an annual 
quota of 65,000; Germany, 25,000; Italy, 
5.500, Greece, 300; Turkey, 225. The 
Reverend Robert E. Van Deusen, Wash- 
ington secretary for the National Lu- 
theran Council, pointed out that 
“countries with the largest quotas do 
not use them, and many with small 
quotas have long waiting lists.” Miss 
Cordelia Cox, executive of Lutheran Re- 
settlement Service, claimed that for this 
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reason, “Not even the existing quota of 
154,277 immigrants per year can be 
filled.” : 

At the same time, Miss Cox said, 
there are more refugees in the world 
now than there were seven years ago, 
at the end of World War II. “The 5 
tailed knowledge Lutheran Resettle- 
ment Service has had of the people who 
immigrated since 1948 indicates that 
there is room and need for them in the 
United States.” Even now, when the 
displaced persons program is over, Lu- 
theran Resettlement Service has job and 
housing offers on file for 1,500 families 
or about 4,506 refugees. 

Many church leaders favored higher 
immigration quotas. Judge Lewis E. 
Levinthal of Philadelphia, representing 
the National Council of Jewish Women, 
Hebrew Immigration Aid Society, and 
United Service for New Americans, pro- 

sed a “floor” of 300,000 immigrants a 
year. The Chicago Church World Serv- 
ice Committee urged emergency legisla- 
tion to admit 300,000 refugees to the 
U.S. within the next three years. 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, the Reverend 
James Boren. chaplain to Presbyterian 
students at the University of Minnesota, 








Master Set. John H. Moore of Los An- 
geles records hymns sung by Korean or- 
phans “adopted” by U.S. Marine Air 
Group Twelve. Men are sending record- 
ings to home churches in drive for funds 
and gifts of clothing for the children. 











presented four recommendations of the 
Minnesota Council of Churches. These 
were: 

1) Congress should adopt such emer. 
gency legislation as will allow the com. 
pletion of the displaced persons program 
to which the United States is committed. 

2) Congress should make the quota 
system more flexible. It should be based 
on the 1950 census rather than the 1920, 
and provide that unused quotas may be 
shifted to other areas. 

3) Congress should remove the dis- 
criminatory provisions based upon con- 
siderations of color, race, or sex. 

4) Congress should adopt a system 
of fair hearings and appeals respecting 
the issuance of visas and deportation 


proceedings. 


State Department Blasts 


Bulgaria Persecutions 

In one of the most strongly worded 
statements ever directed against the acts 
of another government in peacetime, the 
U.S. State Department last month de 
nounced the recent trial of forty Roman 
Catholic priests and laymen in Com 
munist Bulgaria (see P.L., Nov. 1). 

Charging that a “last vestige of free 
religion in Bulgaria has now been 
stam out,” the State Department 
labeled Bulgaria’s Communist dictator- 
ship a “vicious tyranny” deserving the 
condemnation of free men everywhere. 

The Department compared the trial 
with that of fifteen Protestant Church 
leaders in 1949, when Protestant leader- 
ship in the satellite country was wiped 
out. At that time, the State Department 
filed a formal protest with the Bulgarian 
government. But since then, diplomatic 
relations have been severed, and no 
formal channel exists for a similar pro 
test over the Catholic trial. 

The statement said in part, “As in the 
infamous trials of Bulgarian Protestant 
leaders in the spring of 1949, the forty 
Catholic leaders accused in the latest 
‘trial’ were charged with various vaguely 
defined anti-state activities including . .. 
allegations that certain of the defendants 
had engaged in espionage. . . . These 
charges are groundless and absurd. [The 
Bulgarian government's] cynical diste- 
gard for the truth characterized the 
whole ‘trial.’ At the end, the court duti- 
fully meted out the sentences—four de 
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THE PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS in the South Ameri- 
can Republic of Colombia has been going on unchecked for 
more than three years. Not one single concrete action has 
yet been taken by the Colombian government, the Colom- 
bian Roman Catholic hierarchy, the United Nations, or the 
churches or foreign affairs departments of the United 
States, Great Britain, Canada, or any other nation whose 
nationals have been involved, to stop the persecutions. 

There have been exclamations of horror, notes of 
protest, significant resolutions, promises and claims of in- 
vestigation, and hot denials. But what has this accom- 
plished? Nothing, yet. The basic situation is exactly the 
same as it was in 1949. More Protestants throughout the 
world know about the persecutions; that is true. But more 
Protestants have been beaten, stoned, and even murdered: 
more Protestant churches have been burned, dynamited, 
and closed down; and these facts are also true. It is also 
a fact that the Protestant Church in Colombia is stronger 
than ever before, and that it will now live forever short 
of complete physical extermination. But that does not 
change the ugly mess. 

The United States Department of State apparently 
has taken the attitude that the persecutions are so tied up, 
with politics that it cannot make a protest. But the men 
in the State Department know better. Of course, the 
persecutions have been an indirect result of politics. No- 
body denies that, but the Protestants of Colombia are 
being persecuted because of their faith, not their politics. 
They are in enough danger on religious grounds alone. 

The State Department also seems to feel that it can’t 
possibly even give the impression that it is interfering 
in the internal affairs of another nation. Protestants in 
Colombia, in the U.S., and in Britain have shown with 
ample evidence that the religious persecution in Colombia 
violates the Inter-American Declaration of Rights and the 
UN Declaration on Human Rights. The evidence has stood 
undisproved. What is an internal matter? Why did th 
State Department last month issue a formal statement de] 
nouncing the recent trials of Roman Catholic priests an 
laymen in Bulgaria? And what about the “truce” that the 
State Department apparently helped to arrange between 
Protestants and the Italian government in the recent clos- 
ing of churches in Rome? The American Ambassador to 
Colombia and the U. S. consuls have done all they could 
do, and sometimes more, to protect the rights of Protes- 
tants. But their hands have been tied. 

Thousands of letters of protest and scores of resolu- 
tions about Colombia have been sent to the U. S. State 
Department since 1950 by interchurch agencies, national 
churches, congregations, and individuals. The State De- 
partment should, before the end of the year, issue a formal 
statement one way or the other about the situation in 
Colombia—new administration or no new administration. 

During the past year, the truth about the persecutions 
in Colombia has been answered, denied, rationalized, and 
excused in many different ways. Some people have said 
that the Protestants have brought it on themselves. Prot- 
estant missionaries and nationals have been in Colombia 
since 1856. Why then did the wholesale persecution start 
in 1949? A few Protestants in Colombia may have been 
guilty of unfounded attacks on the Roman Catholic Church 
since 1949, but we are still looking for evidence to support 
these charges. The battle of vicious propaganda was 


To End Persecution in Colombia—A Proposal 


waged by the Roman Catholics, not the Protestants. Other 
people have said that the persecutions in Colombia have 
been overemphasized by the Protestants. Is it overemphasis 
to get upset when more than 100 churches have been 
bombed, burned, stoned, or closed? Is it overemphasis to 
suggest that something be done when at least one out of 
every fifteen Protestants in Colombia has been mistreated 
because of his faith? Is it overemphasis to demand immedi- 
ate action when a sovereign government and a state church 
have failed for three whole years to halt the systematic 
persecution of a religious minority composed almost en- 
tirely of their own countrymen? 

Certainly there are thousands of Roman Catholics in 
Colombia who want this business to stop just as earnestly 
as do the Protestants. But unless their government or their 
hierarchy acts, the persecutions will not end. The Prot- 
estant Church in Colombia is there to stay. It’s time the 
government and the hierarchy realized this fact and 
stopped fooling themselves. Persecution strengthens; it 
does not weaken. 

Roman Catholic leaders from North and Latin America 
are going to meet in Manizales, Colombia, January 11-18 
for the first Latin-American Congress on Rural Life. Two 
months ago, the Evangelical Confederation of Colombia 
declared that the Protestants were ready, willing, and able 
“to enter into conversations concerning the religious prob- 
lem” with representatives of the Colombian Government, 
the UN, and the Roman Church. 

The editors of PREsBYTERIAN LIFE join with the editors 
of Great Britain’s esteemed Protestant journal, the British 
Weekly, in suggesting that the first joint conference be- 
tween Roman Catholics, Protestants, and the government 
on this problem be held either the week before, or the 
week after, the Latin-American Congress on Rural Life. 

We feel sure that the Protestants of Colombia would 
be glad to clear up any doubts that still might remain 
about the reality of religious persecution in Colombia. The 
Protestants will talk calmly and objectively about a.cessa- 
tion of hostilities. We feel that representatives of the 
United Nations, and the U.S., British, and Canadian gov- 
ernments should be invited to attend the sessions and 
that representatives of the Colombian and international 
press be urged to be present. If the meetings cannot be 
held in Manizales, we suggest either the national capital, 
Bogota, or the nearby city of Ibague, where accommo- 
dations could be arranged for all parties at minimum ex- 
pense. We feel that at least three representatives each 
from the Roman Church, the government, and the Prot- 
estant Church should attend. 

The timing of the meeting is important, because it 
is in the near future, and because it offers an unprece- 
dented opportunity for the Protestants of Colombia to 
answer any and all questions about the facts of persecution. 
It is not too much to hope that the Roman Church and the 
government could spare three representatives apiece dur- 
ing a period in which many Church and civil leaders will 
be taking part in the Rural Life Congress. To do less than 
to talk would not be consistent with the fact that both 
Church and government have, as far as we know, agreed 
previously to discuss the matter with the Protestants. 
After more than three years of hatred and strife, this is the 
least that can be done to bring Christians together for 
more important tasks which may loom ahead. 
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fendants, including one bishop, to be 
shot; all but four of the rest sentenced 
for periods ranging from ten to twenty 
y ears. 

“In a speech just prior to the trial 
Bulgarian Minister of the Interior Georgi 
Tsankov revealed with crude brutality 
the atmosphere in which the trial was to 
be staged. ‘Let all who oppose the Com- 
munist regime know,’ he said, ‘that The 
People’s rule through the organs of the 
Ministry of the Interior is able to put 
everyone where he belongs and will deal 
mercilessly with all who try to hinder us. 
Neither God nor their imperialist mas- 
ters can help them.’ 

“In accord with this avowed policy, 
under the flimsiest pretexts of legality, 
a last vestige of free religion in Bulgaria 
has now been stamped out. The govern- 
ment of Bulgaria, which already stands 
accused before the tribunal of world 


Winter is again here for the wretch- 
edly-clad refugees of Korea, the Near 
East, and Europe. American church 
|people have sent hundreds of tons of 
clothing to these people in past years. 
| But the supply is still not adequate. 
| And the refugees have no way to re- 
| place their worn-out used clothing. Al- 
| though most Protestant churches con- 
centrate on relief aid during the late 
winter months, this year clothing is 
needed desperately now. The following 
itells you how to get clothing moving 
| immediately. 

—THE EDITORS 


International parcel post is open to 
Korea, and relief packages can be sent 
to Presbyterian missionaries there. 
Postage is l4c per pound. Address 
packages to: 

The Reverend Edward Adams 

c/o Presbyterian Mission 

Poo Pyung Dong 4 Ka 12 

Pusan, Korea 

Please follow carefully the following 
shipping instructions: Packages oa 
not exceed 22 pounds in weight and 7% 
inches in combined length and uth. 
They should be packed in heavy cor- 
rugated cardboard boxes: wrapped in 
heavy paper; and tied with heavy cord 
or smal] rope, or sewn in strong cloth. 
A package of clothing is best tied up 
in a blanket, piece of cloth, or an over- 
coat; wrapped in heavy paper; and tied 
securely with heavy cord. Two declar- 
| ation forms (free at any post office), 





opinion of the most blatant violations 

F its solemn obligation to guarantee 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
to its citizens, has by this very act proved 
again how justly its vicious tyranny de- 
serves the condemnation of free men 
everywhere.” * 


Supreme Court Bars 
Train Segregation 


In a strong blow against “Jim Crow- 
ism,” the U.S. Supreme Court last month 
ruled that segregation of Negro passen- 
gers on the nation’s railroads is uncon- 
stitutional. 

The case was brought before the court 
by the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 
which sought to appeal a lower court 
decision banning segregation. The Su- 
preme Court rejected the appeal briefly 
and without comment. 


#2966 and #2922 are required with | 


each box. Mark boxes: 


GIFT—Rewier CLOTHING 
NO EXPORT LICENSE REQUIRED 
No COMMERCIAL VALUE 


Church World Service is able to send 
food direct to Korea for distribution 
through Christian channels. Large 
packages of clothing for Korea, the 
Near East, and Europe should also be 
sent through this agency. A gift of 10c 
per pound to cover handling will be 
appreciated. Goods should be marked 
for Korea, Near East, or European re- 


lief and sent to the nearest distribution | 


center: 


Church World Service 
New Windsor, Maryland 


Church World Service 

c/o Pacific Ports Industries 
10901 Russet Street 
Oakland 3, California 


Church World Service 
3146 Lucas Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Gifts of money can be given for the 
support of Korean orphans (approxi- 
mate cost is $10.00 per month), for the 
project of rehabilitation of South 
Korean amputees, and for extending 
the ministry to reach Korean prisoners 
of war. Send contributions so desig- 
nated to The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 








William C. Chance, a sixty-five-year- 
old Negro school principal from Par. 
melee, North Carolina, was responsible 
for bringing about the decision. In 1948, 
an Atlantic Coast Line Railroad condue- 
tor put Chance off a coach in Emporia, 
Virginia, when he refused to change 
from a white to a Negro coach. Local 
police arrested him for disorderly con- 
duct. Chance sued the railroad and the 
conductor for $25,000 damages. 

A federal jury at Richmond ruled 
that the railroad’s segregation regula- 
tion was valid and reasonable, although 
it awarded Chance fifty dollars for 
wrongful arrest. He took the case to the 
Fourth U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which reversed the findings. As a result, 
the railroad appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

Although railroads may no longer re- 
quire Negro passengers to travel in 
separate cars, Negro leaders do not be- 
lieve that “Jim Crow” coaches will be 
immediately abandoned. Spokesmen said 
they thought it would take numerous 
lawsuits and several years to bring a 
definite end to railroad passenger segre- 
gation. The practice is common in south- 
ern states except on north-to-south 
“through” trains. 

It is believed that the Supreme Court's 
ruling will have a bearing on bus trans- 
portation, also. Segregation on buses has 
caused more disturbances than have rail- 
road regulations. 

The question of segregation of Negro 
and white children in public schools is 
scheduled for a Supreme Court hearing 
on December 8. Four separate groups 
have filed suits contesting segregation 
(P.L., November 1). 


The Church in Italy: 
Aftermath 


The Roman Catholic Church dropped 
its policy of silence on the controversy 
over American Protestant missionary 
activity in Italy last month. 

Osservatore Romano, official organ of 
the Vatican, published two articles con- 
demning the recent action of the Italian 
government in lifting the police ban on 
evangelical church services. 

Ildefonso Cardinal Schuster, head 
of the Archdiocese of Milan, appealed 
to Italian nationalism in criticising the 
activities of American missionary groups. 
“Protestants,” he declared, “are under 
the orders and in the pay of foreign chiefs 
and sow strife and discord and disrupt 
the unity of the Rorman Catholic nation.” 

In an article entitled “Protestant 
danger to the Milan Archdiocese,” he 
listed the names and addresses of al 
Protestant churches, institutions, and 
schools in his diocese, lumping the 
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Sea-going Presbyterian chaplains serve half a world apart. 
Reunited aboard a battlewagon in the harbor of Yokosuka, 
Japan, are three former pastors from the Los Angeles Pres- 
Thomas M. Gibson, 


bytery. They are (left to right): 


Clarence H. Shackelford, and James L. Carter. On the op. 
posite side of the globe, Presbyterian Chaplain Walter J. Lin- 
demann conducts a worship service on the deck of the USS 
Mount Olympus. In the background is the Rock of Gibraltar. 





schools together with those operated by 
the Communists. He accused Protestants 
of slandering Roman Catholic clergy and 
declared that they “promise paradise 
cheaply.” 

Father S. Lener, a Jesuit priest, also 
appealed to Italian nationalism against 
Protestantism, and attacked American 
Embassy intervention on behalf of the 
Church of Christ, implying that it was 
an affront to Italian sovereignty, and that 
Italians were capable of handling such 
matters themselves. 

The American Embassy interceded 
early last month on behalf of the Italian 
Churches of Christ which had been 
closed by police for lack of government 
permits. Church of Christ representatives 
claimed they had tried unsuccessfully to 
obtain permits for many years. 

On October 3, the government granted 
the sect’s twenty-two American - led 
churches permission to operate, pending 
consideration of their application for 
formal authority to function. Permission 
was granted, it said, in compliance with 
the treaty of friendship between the 
United States and Italy, which binds 
each country to permit freedom of wor- 
ship to nationals of the other. 

While the action was temporary, it 
was regarded in Protestant circles as a 
victory for religious tolerance, something 
which Cardinal Schuster also criticized 
bitterly 

Later in the month, the ban went on 
again in Allesandria and Monzone. In 
Allesandria, police dosed a Church of 
Christ led by Melvin J. Pownall of 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania. In Monzone, 
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a Seventh-day Adventist church was 
closed by order of the Italian Ministry 
of the Interior. 

In the Italian Parliament in Rome, 
the subject was brought up for debate 
by Social Democrat Luigi Preti. He at- 
tacked the government for its “unwilling- 
ness” to pass a law “foreseen by the post- 
war Italian Constitution” and repeatedly 
requested by the Federal Council of 
Italian Evangelical Churches. 

Criticizing the government's failure to 
answer the four-year-old request of 
Italian Pentecostals for official recogni- 
tion, he said that permission should have 
been based on the Constitution’s guaran- 
tee of religious freedom. He described 
as “undignified” the way in which the 
government settled the recent dispute 
over the Churches of Christ, claiming the 
solution allowed interference by a 
foreign power. 


Prayer Room Opens 
At UN Headquarters 


The gifts of spiritually-minded men 
and women made possible last month 
the opening of a modest prayer and 
meditation room in the new Manhattan 
headquarters of the United Nations. 

During the last few months, $5,000 
in contributions ranging from fifty cents 
to ten dollars have trickled into United 
Nations offices. Two large checks were 
included in the total, but neither the 
sums nor the donors were disclosed. 

From $10,000 to $12,000 is needed 
to construct the permanent, marble- 


walled chamber visualized by UN de- 


signers. Since the UN does not have 
funds available for the room, officials 
have invited the public to help provide a 
sanctuary where delegates and visitors 
may invoke divine guidance (P.L., Oc- 
tober 4). 

The present room, located on the 
main floor of the General Assembly 
building, is V-shaped, with unfinished 
walls that have been concealed by off- 
white, fiberglass curtains. The rug is an 
unobtrusive olive green, the simple 
straight chairs are upholstered in russet, 
while in the front of the room, on a 
pedestal of mahogany, is a wide, shallow 
bowl of fresh, white flowers. The 
pedestal is made from an upright section 
of a tree believed to be two-hundred- 
and-fifty-year-old mahogany from the 
Belgian Congo. The only other object in 
the room is the UN banner. 

Officials point out that religious sym- 
bols and the altar usually associated with 
chapels and prayer rooms would not be 
appropriate at the United Nations, 
where not only Christians, but Moslems, 
Hindus, Buddhists, and other non- 
Christian religions are represented. 
Hence the serene, peaceful, but rather 
abstract atmosphere. Further alterations 
in decor are under consideration. They 
will be made as funds become available. 

How much use will be made of the 
room by UN delegates is not yet evident. 
Guards said last month that relatively 
few of the delegates had yet indicated 
even casual interest in the room, a 
none could say definitely that he had 
ever seen a representative stop in the 
meditation room before sessions. 
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Bible Reading Program 
Begins This Week 


Christians from forty-five countries 
will participate in the 1952 World-wide 
Bible Reading Program, which will run 
from Thanksgiving Day through Christ- 
mas, it was announced early this month 
by the American Bible Society. 

More than fifteen million bookmarks 
listing Bible passages to be read during 
the twenty-nine-day program will be 
distributed by the Society. (For listing, 
see page 4.) Bookmarks listing the Bible 

sages have been printed in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, French, 
Japanese, Korean, Siamese, Arabic, and 
other languages. And for the first time, 
the bookmarks also have been printed 
in Braille for use by the blind. 

The project, now in its ninth year, 
is designed to encourage Bible reading 
and promote a feeling of fellowship 
throughout the world by having millions 
of people read identical Bible verses 
each day. 

One passage has been chosen for each 
of the twenty-nine days. The passages 
were selected by the Society after a poll 
of 1,096 clergymen to determine their 
favorite verses. Persons taking part in 
the program may read the passages in 
any version or translation of the Bible. 


All expenses of the project are borne by 
the Society. 

Universal Bible Sunday, a highlight 
of the program in which thousands of 
churches participate each year, will be 
observed on December 14. 


Christian Christmas 
Drive Begun for °52 


Although most of us are still thinking 
about that Thanksgiving turkey, the 
energies—and the pocketbooks—of the 
nation are already being tapped heavily 
for Christmas. 

Again this year a drive for a more 
religious observance of Christmas has 
been launched by the department of 
evangelism of the. National Council of 
Churches. 

Dr. Jesse M. Bader, executive direc- 
tor of the department, said that one 
major phase of the campaign would be 
an effort to curtail pre-Christmas and 
Yuletide drinking parties. 

“Some people celebrate the birthday 
of Christ like pagans. They engage in 
wild drinking bouts in their offices, 
homes, and hotels. 

“The churches can do much this year, 
as they have over the years, to put 
Christ central in all Christmas activities,” 
he said. 

In Waco, Texas, the local ministerial 
association tried to alter plans of local 
merchants to start their Christmas shop- 
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ping campaign on November ninth. 

Waco pastor Thomas B. Gallaher 
introduced the resolution asking the 
merchants to give “serious consideration” 
to delaying store and street decorations 
until Thanksgiving week. Mr. Gallaher 
explained that he believed that “a month 
is all the merchants need for advertising. 
Christmas was not thought up as a sales 
lever. With too much commercialization, 
it tends to lose its religious significance.” 

A number of the merchants felt that 
if the shopping season wasn’t started 
early, the stores would not be able to 
handle all the customers. And as to the 
playing of carols in stores, one owner 
stated that they gave people the Christ- 
mas spirit, encouraged them to go to 
Church, and brought Christmas music to 
many who might not otherwise hear it. 

The merchants went ahead with their 
plans, but Pastor Gallaher said, “We 
have served notice of our convictions . . . 
We will start earlier next year.” 


Two Churchwomen 


On Round-world Trip 


Two American women are on their 
way around the world this month as 
good-will representatives of Protestant 
Churches in the United States. 

Miss Rosa Page Welch, a noted Negro 
singer and interracial leader, is makin 
a singing tour of the world under the 
sponsorship of Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. women, the Disciples of Christ, 


and the General Department of United 
Church Women of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ. 

Miss Margaret Flory, executive sec- 
retary for student work of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, is 
touring the Far East, the Near East, and 
Europe in the interest of Christian stu- 
dent work. The Presbyterian adult dele- 
gate to the World’s Student Christian 
Federation conference at Madras Col- 
lege, Tambaram, India, Miss Flory will 
also attend a meeting in Poona, India, of 
the General Committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 

Miss Welch’s singing mission is taking 
her to churches and schools in Japan, 
the Philippines, Thailand, India and 
Pakistan, Lebanon, the Belgian Congo, 
the French Cameroun, and Portugal. 

As a musical good-will ambassador, 
she has sung before youth groups and 
adults throughout the United States. 
She guided the singing at the meeting 
founding the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in 1950, and at such 
gatherings as the Division of Foreign 
Missions Assembly in Toronto, and the 
Student Volunteer Movement Quadren- 
nial, both held this year. The mother of 
a son serving with the armed forces 
overseas and a daughter who recently 
graduated from Oberlin College in Ohio, 
she was awarded the annual citation last 
year for “Distinguished Service in the 
Cause of Brotherhood” by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 





The Presbytery of Philadelphia went all-out last month to make the Reverend Ralph 
J. Hall, well-known Presbyterian cowboy missionary, feel at home. For their 
Sesquicentennial celebration at the Academy of Music, at which Mr. Hall was a 
featured speaker, a portion of the stage was fitted out with a section of fence, 
a saddle, and an unobtrusive microphone. Others on the program included Moderator 
Hermann N. Morse, the choruses of Lafayette College and Presbyterian Hospital. 
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A highlight of her trip has been 


the sacred music institute which she 
conducted in Thailand for six weeks this 
fall. Her tour began last August, and 
will end next May. 

In India, Pakistan, and Lebanon, 
the two women will travel together. Miss 
Flory boarded a plane for her three- 
months, round-the-world journey late 
last month. As a feature of the Youth 
Emphasis year of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, her trip will include 
visits with special vouth committees in 
each country. From Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and Thailand, Miss Flory will go 
to India, Pakistan, Lebanon, Switzer- 
land, and France. 

A leader in the Student Volunteer 
Movement, Miss Flory has aided many 
foreign Christian young people to come 
to the United States for advanced study. 


Young Synod Celebrates 
Sesquicentennial 


The missionary beginnings of most 
local churches are history to their people. 
But in Oklahoma, mission history has not 
yet been written. 

On November 38, National Missions 
Sesquicentennial Sunday, many Presby- 
terian churches will recall their early 
days. Oklahoma church people, however, 
didn't wait for that date. Last month at 
the Svnod of Oklahoma meeting in 
McAlester they put on an eighty-minute, 
nine-scene pageant embracing the 
struggle of the Church in Oklahoma 
from its first dealings with Indian tribes 
in 1802 to the present. 

One hundred and fifty men and 
women from churches throughout the 


synod—including Indian Presbyterians— 
portrayed the conflicts between the early 
settlers and the redmen. Several of the 
lavishly costumed Indians in the pageant 
were grandchildren and great-grand- 
children of the persons they represented. 

One scene depicted the aid that 
Church missionaries gave to Indians 
through translation of the Bible into 
Choctaw, Cherokee, and other tribal 
languages. Another scene showed how 
the synod was organized. The fifty-voice 
choir of the Presbyterian-related College 
of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas, 
participated. 

The history of the Women’s Synodical 
Society was portrayed by four women 
from Westminster Church, Oklahoma 
City. Dressed in costumes of 1889, 1893, 
1920, and 1952, each spoke of the 
progress of her organization that year. 
The woman reporting for 1952 an- 
nounced that there are now 145 local 
women’s groups and an annual offering 
of $20,000. 

All the synod executives since the 
area's organization in 1896 as the Synod 
of Indian Territory were present at the 
celebration. They included Dr. Frederick 
W. Hawley, first installed pastor in the 
Synod. He is president emeritus of 
Presbyterian-related Park College, Park- 
ville, Missouri. The other executives 
were Dr. L. C. Walter, 1924-1939; Dr. 
S. Graham Fraser, 1939-1950; and Dr. 
Douglas V. Magers, 1951 through the 
present. 

Dr. H. a Jones of the Presby- 
terian-related University of Tulsa speech 
department directed the pageant. It was 
written by Mrs. Lee Ferry of Oklahoma 
City, wife of a Presbyterian minister. 


Presbyterian Unity Moves 
Made by Area Groups 


Several steps were taken among local 
churches and church groups last month 
toward eventual union of the three 
largest branches of the Presbyterian fam- 
ily in the United States. 

The three branches are the Presbyter. 
ian Church U.S.A., the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. (Southern), and the United 
Presbyterian Church. Last month a joint 
negotiating committee of the three 
churches completed and approved for 
printing, distribution, and study, the 
draft of a three-way Plan of Union. 

On Reformation Sunday, October 26, 
the cornerstone was laid for a new 
building which is being erected co 
operatively by the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A.’s Presbytery of Detroit and De 
troit’s First United Presbyterian Church. 

First United Church had been trying 
for two years to build a church in a 
residential section of Detroit. But peo- 
ple living in the neighborhood objected 
to having a church built on the property, 
and a court order supported the objec. 
tors. At about this time the Presbyterian 
(U.S.A.) Home for the Aged offered the 
Presbytery of Detroit U.S.A. some land 
to build a church in the vicinity. The 
Presbytery, however, offered the prop 
erty to the United Presbyterians. 

The United Church accepted it under 
a plan of union which includes fou 
provisions: (1) the First United Presby- 
terian Church will serve families in the 
community and guests in the Home for 
the Aged; (2) the Presbytery of De 
troit U.S.A. will promote the growth 
and welfare of the First United Presby- 


Oklahoma Presbrtcrians dance again im These men, Oklahoma Synod executives since 1896, attended the National Mission 


eld tribal ceoremonics of their Indian 


sens ceichration at McAlester, Okla. 
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q t I celebration at McAlester last month. They are (from left): Dr. 
ancestors durime recent National Mise Douglas V. Magers, who is the present Synod executive; Dr. S. Graham Fraset, 
1939-1950; Dr- L. C. Walter, 1924-1939; and Dr. Frederick W. Hawley, 1896-1906 
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terian Church as it would one of its 
own congregations; (3) the Presbytery 
of Detroit U.S.A. will welcome the 
ministers and elders of the First United 
Church to—and they will undertake to 
attend—all its meetings as fraternal dele- 
gates; (4) the session and leadership of 
the First United Presbvterian Church 
will promote the interest and participa- 
tion of the congregation in Presbyterian 
missions and institutions. Dr. Howard 
D. McCalmont continues as pastor of 
the United Church. 

Another unity move was made in 
Tennessee last month. The Tennessee 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church U.S. 
decided to accept the June invitation of 
the Mid-South Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. to meet jointly at 
Maryville, Tennessee, in June, 1953. 
Similar joint meetings have been held in 
recent years by the two denominations 
in such “border states” as Kentucky, 
Missouri, and West Virginia. 

In the Presbyterian U.S.A. Synod of 
Arizona, meeting recently in First 
Church, Phoenix, interchurch union was 
the main theme. Serving as guest svnod 
pastor was Dr. J. K. Stewart, Vice- 
Moderator of the United Presbvterian 
Church. Dr. Stewart is a member of the 
joint committee working on union of the 
Presbyterian Churches U.S.A., U.S.. and 
the United Presbyterian Church. He 
addressed synod sessions three times 
and spoke once to the joint committee 
on church union. 

A joint U.S.A.-U.S. presbytery 
meeting was held this month in Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, by the U.S. Presbytery of 
Potomac and the U.S.A. Presbytery of 
Washington City. The meeting site was 
the Old Presbyterian Meeting House, 
only Presbyterian church in the area 
which has been under the jurisdiction of 
both U.S.A. and U.S. Presbyterians. 


Theological Council 
Celebrates Tenth Year 


The Council on Theological Educa- 
tion, coordinator of ministerial training 
for the Presbyterian Church, last month 
observed its tenth anniversary at an an- 
nual meeting which was held at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. Membership of 
the Council is composed of representa- 
tives of the Church-at-large, the nine 
seminaries, and the Boards of Foreign 
Missions, National Missions, and Chris- 
tian Education. 

Attending this year’s conference was 
Dr. Stuart Nye Hutchison, representing 
Princeton Seminary, who was Moderator 
of the Church’s General Assembly in 
1942, the year the Assembly brought 
the Council into existence. Two other 
former Moderators—Dr. Jesse H. Baird, 
president of San Francisco Theological 
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Seminary, and Dr. Clifford E. Barbour, 
president of Western Theological Semi- 
nary—as well as the present Moderator, 
Dr. Hermann N. Morse—were also 
present. 

Among the guests were Dr. Archi- 
bald Campbell, president of the world’s 
largest Presbyterian theological semi- 
nary, in Taegu, Korea, and Dr. William 
Oglesby and the Reverend Archie Mc- 
Kee of Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Members of the Council discussed 
such matters as curriculum, problems 
of administration, finance, promotion, 
and enlistment. 

Representatives of the seminaries 
pointed out that the Church must at 
least maintain the present enrollment of 
its seminaries—now at an all-time high— 
in order to replace those who leave to 
serve new fields or retire or die. 

Two representatives of the Chief of 
Chaplain’s Office, Washington, D.C., 
urged the seminaries to institute special 
courses to prepare men to serve in the 
chaplain’s corps, and to prepare civilian 
pastors to give service to young people 
entering or returning from the armed 
forces. It was stated that chaplains for 
the armed forces will be required for 
many years. 

Dr. Glenn W. Moore, Secretary of the 
General Council, reported on the prog- 
ress of the Building Funds Campaign 
which seeks to provide $4,500,000 for 
much-needed dormitories, classrooms, 
and libraries for the seminaries, and 
$7,500,000 for church extension. The 
Council voted appreciative recognition 
of the ability of the Church to undertake 
large tasks when there is united action. 
The report indicated that some $8,240,- 
000 has been subscribed since the open- 
ing of the campaign. 

Dr. Hermann Morse addressed the 
Council and stressed the centrality of 
theological education in the life of the 
Church. He said, “The Presbyterian 
Church has historically insisted upon 
high educational standards for its 
ministry and has refused to lower the 
standards. This has meant that the Pres- 
byterian Church has had a tremendous 
influence upon general education in 
America, because in the frontier davs 
the pastors were usually the public 
school teachers as well as the religious 
leaders of the community. 

“I rejoice that theological education 
in our Church is becoming more effec- 
tive in preparing leaders to serve in 
contemporary society, with new methods 
and procedures. We face tremendous 
challenges and opportunities, and our 
seminaries are leading the Church to 
greater service by preparing leaders for 
every aspect of the program of the Pres- 
byterian Church.” 





Should 
You Invest? 


Some people should, some people 
shouldn’t. It’s up to you to decide. 

And by the time you finish page 3 of 
our booklet “How To Invest’, we 
think you’ll know the right answer for 
you. For your situation, your funds, 
your plans for the future. 

If your answer is yes, you'll want to 
read on. Because the rest of the book- 
let was written to tell you just how 
to go about this business of buying 
stocks and bonds. 

It starts with fundamentals first, ex- 
plains what it means to invest for 
growth, income, or safety . . . and tells 
you the kinds of stocks and bonds you 
should buy to achieve these different 
objectives. 

Then it explores the problem of how 
to diversify your stocks—how to bal- 
ance them for your own protection. 

You'll find the questions you should 
ask — the questions that should be 
answered—before you buy any stock. 
And there’s a section on selecting a 
broker, the services you have a right to 
expect, the simple steps you take to 
open an account. 

If you think you ought to investigate 
this business of investing and want to 
get off to a sensible start, ask for "How 
To Invest”. We'll mail a copy—with- 
out charge, of course. Just send us the 
coupon below. 
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Advice for Protestants 


From a variety of recent conferences 
and meetings, Protestants received the 
chance to mull over many interesting 
words of advice. 

Judge Carlton A. Fisher of the Erie 
County (New York) Court told an in- 
terfaith group that clergymen should 
step down from the “pedestal of the- 
ological theory” and devote more ser- 
mons to fundamentals of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Sermons, he suggested, 
should be based on such Biblical ad- 
monitions as “thou shalt not steal” to 
provide more specific guidance to per- 
sons needing information on how to live 
a good life. “The Ten Commandments 
are simple rules, understandable and 
practical, and so are many other rules 
of conduct set forth in the Bible,” Judge 
Fisher declared. 

Dr. Theodore Wedel, Canon of the 
Washington Episcopal Cathedral, speak- 
ing at a Minneapolis, Minnesota, Refor- 
mation Day rally, said it may be the 
turn of Roman Catholicism to voice 
judgment on Protestantism. 

He said, “Catholic America is still 
found at church on Sunday morning. It 
still honors the Ten Commandments and 
still fears God. Can the same be said 
of Protestant America, or at least the 
large section of it which has turned 
half-pagan? And when we look at the 
disunity of Protestantism, the Roman 
Catholic puts the children of the Refor- 
mation to shame. Catholicism still wor- 
ships one God. Protestantism must at 
times appear to the Roman Catholic as 
sheer polytheism—ten church spires in 


place of one, each separate flock wor- 
shiping a God made in its own denom- 
inational image.” 

The urgent need for evangelism 
among city dwellers came in for atten- 
tion at a Lutheran Home Mission Con- 
ference. Dr. David W. Barry, director of 
field research for the National Council, 
said Protestants must take part in plan- 
ning and redeveloping projects in the 
cities. “Many such projects are being 
carried out without benefit of clergy. 
Such planning should be ‘cooperative 
even if Protestants are a long way from 
union.” 

In a similar vein, a Penn State Col- 
lege sociologist urged the establishment 
of adequate religious programs in the 
countrys new suburban “fringe” areas. 
Dr. Samuel W. Blizzard, Jr., said, “In 
order to establish a religious program in 
the fringe, we need to understand the 
techniques for building or rebuilding 
a community.” New areas that have de- 
veloped overnight, he said, usually pro- 
vide little in the way of recreational 
facilities. Here the church can step in 
and develop a suitable program. 


Two Indiana Churches 
Solve a Problem 


Two Presbyterian churches in the 
Synod of Indiana apparently have an 
answer to the problem many city 
churches face: how to hold a congrega- 
tion when the members live far away. 

The two churches—First Church of 
Evansville and Bethany Church, Fort 
Wayne—maintain two locations for their 
respective churches. 


Dr. William J. Ratz, a member of 
the Indiana Synod’s National Mission 
Committee, began the two-church sys. 
tem in Fort Wayne as a mission project 
because a new church was needed in 
the northern part of the city. The new 
building, a mile away from the central 
plant, is the first unit of a larger church 
to be constructed in the future. Sunday 
services are conducted in both buildings 
at different times with the same minister, 
same sermon, and same choir. Attend- 
ance at the mother church has not fallen, 
and the new branch has 235 members, 

In Evansville the plan of operation 
is similar to that of the Fort Wayne 
church. There is the old building down- 
town and a new plant in a residential 
section. There are three ministers, a staff, 
and a single set of lay officers. There is 
one congregation and two Sunday church 
schools operating under a Christian Edu- 
cation Commission. Pastor Joseph W. 
Baus describes the setup simply as “one 
church in two locations—partners in a 
common enterprise.” 


Of People and Places 


Presbyterian Rural Fellowship meets, 
Dr. Ralph Cummins, executive of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Illinois, was 
named president of the Presbyterian 
Rural Fellowship at its annual meeting 
last month in Columbus, Ohio. The fel- 
lowship voted to encourage the under- 
writing by rural Presbyterians of $300- 
per-year, three-year scholarships for 
rural U.S. students at Japan International 
Christian University, Mitaka, Japan. It 
also made provisions for development of 











Arthur T. Putnam (left,) William Baker, 
and others like them saved Lawrence 
Read Presbyterian Church, Trenton, 
N.J., $600 by painting church basement. 
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The Every Man Club of First Presbyterian Church, Barre, Vermont, recently painted 
the manse in one day in a twenty-five-man, 7 A.M.-to- 5:30 P.M. work sprint. | 
The paint was provided free by a trustee, and the church women cooked a dinner and 

served it on the lawn. The men had a previous successful painting bee last year.” 
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SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Offers the best in liberal arts program, under ideal 


conditions on a 
write Registrar, 
lowa. 


beautiful campus. For information 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 


Founded 
1846 

CARROLL COLLEGE 
16 miles from Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beau- 
tiful campus, . in seenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, dedicated 
to a program of Christian higher ed Write 
of Admissions, Box PL, Carroll, Waukesha. Wisconsin. 














DAVIS AND ELKINS 


COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women 


offering A.B. and B.S. 


degrees 


Air Foree ROTC Unit—Christian culture and thorough 


scholarship 


Personal attention to students 


R. B. 


PURDUM, President 


CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 








HANOVER 


COLLEGE 1827 


* Anew $3,000,000 Plant 
* Able Christian Faculty 
* Extensive Curriculum 


* Fortunate Students 


GROVE CITY Co.iece 


Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce, Engin and Music. A beautiful campus 
with ‘superior buildings. Modern dormitories for 


men and women. Air ge B Unit. 
President W Grove City, Pennsytvania 


A Coeducational 
col 








JOHNSON 


Charlotte, North 
tional, liberal art 
Theology. Found 
Courses leading 


c. SMITH UNIVERSITY, 


Carolina, an ry co-educa- 


s college | and a frist uate school of 
in 1867. Christian emphasis. 
to BAL B.S B.D. degrees. 


““ “isten 





leir C. Ketier, 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE Sceducational 


124th year. Liberal Arts. Highest eqccetiiatien. 


Tue COLLEGE or tHe OZARKS 
Offers a Thorough Pe Program. Fully Ac- 
credited B.A.—B.S. Degrees. Definite Christian 
Emphasis—Minimum Cost. Seif- help Opportunities. 


Write Director of 
CLARKSVILLE. ARKANSAS 


THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
High wy standards. Advantageously located. 
Tuition Fees $175 a semester. Write for informa- 
tion. Paul M. Pitman, Pr Idaho. 


ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-five years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Leorning te Living” 
JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
Mi 











Almo 


KING COLLEGE poundea 1867. Presby- 
terian. Coeducational. Fully accredited, 4-year liberal 
arts, sciences, business education. Liberal schol- 
arships. Sports. Rate $730. Eariy application ad- 
vised. Summer session. Catalog. 


R.T.L. Liston, Pres., Box F, Bristol, Tenn. 








Graduates enter business, dentistry €. 
law, medicine, ministry, social service, teaching. 
other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 
Director Box 326, Jacksonville, I. 
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LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, act rys 
Business Administration, Pre-professional courses in 
limited to 900 students—Suburban eqdvonment=-$0 
miles from Chicago—on the beautiful North Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—full 
time Presbyterian Chaplain in residence—Aims to develop socially responsible 
intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 


Medici low, D » Nurs- 





ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. - LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 
1819 


A Presbyterian liberal arts college of 800 students. 


emphasizing high 
tian training 
ile, Ten 


ww 1 low expenses, positive 
Raiph Waldo Lioyd, President, 





PARK COLLEGE 


Time-tested pengrems of study-worship-work-play 


exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 
student body . . . more than half from resby- 
terian homes . . coeducational . small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 


of varied cam) 
uri River. 


4. b. 


pus and woodland ‘overlooking 
ZWINGLE, President 


Parkville, Missouri 


Pully accredited, 
sive curric 


Mississippi. 


and science. Graduate Division. New 
Southwest’ s fastest growing major city. 


UNIVERSITY OF Dusugque 1852-1952 


Coeducational College and Theological 
iellectually vigorous—Consciously Christian. fen 


Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 





Cc fully d curric- 
Gium ia liberal arte aad scien music, 
pre-professional co caching ‘cindergar: 


urses, 
ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, jour with on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 








BOYS’ SCHOOL 








TRINITY UNIVE RSITY 


San Antonio, Texas, James Woodin Laurie, 


President 
Presbyterian, co-educational, with 
ula in liberal arts, fine arts, 


campus in 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Rennded aves. Presb: an. Accredited, grades 7- 
~¥y general. Graduates in 85" co colleges. 
— ‘emedial reading. Sports, golf. Hobby 


ba Midway Phila.—Baltimore. Catalog. Chas. W. 
Biaker, Th . M., Headm., Box 101, Colora, Md. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








Seminary 


between St. Paul and Chicago 


g the whole Church and the World.’ 
Relic La Porte, President, Box PL, Dub 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound Cw traini with a strong 
Christian backgr Beau' 0 acre campus. 
Scholarships avallobie. For information write Dir. of 
Admissions, Box Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 








4 Presbyterian 


and neg 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


College founded in 1849. Arts, 


sciences, and preprofessional courses. Coeducational 


PAUL R. STEWART, President, 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


St. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis. A four year 
Presbyterian College for Women. Est. 1827—-For 
catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, Presi- 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 


A coeducational college approved by Pres’ 


Churc % S. A. Liberal Arts. Music. Busin: 
Nursing. e-medical. Pre- awaonms. ‘Accredited, 
D. Welch, President, 


North Sentral Association. 
Hastings, Nebraska. 





MEN’S COLLEGES 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 


Serving church and country since 1780. An accredited 
liberal arts college for men in Washington, Pennsyl- 
vonia. 

Boyd Crumrine Patterson, President 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEG 
ENGINEERING PLAN 


A Five Year Program Leading to Both 
LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING 
DEGREES 








Three years spent in a Liberal Arts College, 
two years of Engineering at Lafayette College! 
Program Available at the Following Colleges 


Alma College - - - - Alma, Michigan 
Austin College - - - -+ Sherman, Texas 
Centre College - - - Danville, Kentucky 
Coe College - - - - Cedar Rapids, Iowal 


University of Dubuque - - Dubuque, Iowa 


College of Emporia - - Emporia, Kansag 
Hanover College - - - Hanover, Indiana 
Hastings College - - Hastings, Nebraskal 
College of Idaho - - - Caldwell, Idaha 


Lake Forest College - Lake Forest, Illinois 
Lewis and Clark College - Portland, Oregon 
Lincoln University ~ Lincoln University, Pa, 
Macalester College - Saint Paul, Minnesot 
Missouri Valley College - Marshall, Missou 
Trinity University - - San Antonio, Texas 
University of Tulsa 7 - Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Waynesburg College - Waynesburg, Penna, 
Westminster College - Salt Lake City, Utah 
Whitworth College - Spokane, Washington 
In Cooperation With 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 
Write any of the above colleges for details. 
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In Steek or Wood 
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FOR CATALOGU 
Low SCT PRI 


P. REDINGTON 4&CO. 





DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2,PA. 
ese 








ROBES 


Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1114 &. 4th St.. Greenvitie, it. 





MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 


in 1951 by members of Societies, Clubs, Groups, 

etc. They enable you to earn money fort your 

treasury, and make friends for your organization, 
Sample FREE to Official 


SAncamen MILLS 


Established 19 nw. Y. 
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NEWS 


Rural Fellowship units at theological 
seminaries. The meeting was held in con- 
junction with the Town and Country 
Convocation of the National Council of 
Churches. Four hundred seventy-four 
ministers and laymen, including 142 
Presbyterians, attended. 


Missionary honored at Holyoke. Dr. 
Mary Allen Zoeckler, physician and 
teacher to the people of Iran for forty 
years, was honored recently in a citation 
during a convocation on Science and 
Human Values at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Massachusetts. In 
1911 Dr. Zoeckler, a Mount Holyoke and 
Johns Hopkins Medical School graduate, 
joined the Women’s Hospital in Hama- 
dan, Iran, under the Presbyterian 
Church's Board of Foreign Missions. 
After her marriage in 1914 she carried 
on a general practice in Iran and helped 
her missionary husband. In 1942 she be- 
came superintendent of Christian Hos- 
pital in Hamadan. She retired in 1950. 


Wedding playback. The Reverend 
William M. Hunter of New York City’s 
John Hall Memorial Presbyterian Church 


uses his tape recorder to make wedding 
ceremonies more memorable to married 
couples. He records the whole ceremony, 
and the couple edits the tape to include 
as much of the ceremony as desired. 
Pastor Hunter then transfers the record- 
ing to phonograph discs for the bride 
and bridegroom to keep. 


Pastor heads earthquake fund. Dr. 
Glenn D. Puder, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, has been named general chairman 
of the Protestants Rebuild campaign, 
which seeks $745,000 to be distributed 
among seven participating churches 
destroyed by recent earthquakes (see 
P.L., Sept. 20). “In more than twenty 
years the churches of Bakersfield have 
made no capital funds appeal to the gen- 
eral public.” Dr. Puder said. “So in the 
light of this tremendous emergency . . . 
we have no hesitancy in asking the com- 
munity to help in rebuilding.” 


Pastor feted. Pastor Howard L. Ole- 
wiler of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Marion, Ohio, was honored last month by 
his congregation on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his pastorate there. 


“Broadcasting Religion.” The Pres- 
byterian Radio and Television Depart- 
ment, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
recently issued a 76-page, $1.00-a-copy 
manual. The book, “Broadcasting Re- 
ligion,” was compiled by Dr. Clayton 
T. Griswold and Charles H. Schmitz of 
the Department from their experiences 
in radio and television workshops. 


26 





= me 
Dr. and Mrs. Frank W. Price take their 
first look at San Francisco Harbor on 
arrival from China, where for twenty- 
two months Communists denied them 
exit permits. The Prices were last of 
eighty Presbyterian U.S. missionaries to 
get out of China (see P. L., Nov. 1). 
Dr. Price has spent most of his life 
working in mission activities there. 





“Church of the Air” speaker. Pres- 
byterian Dr. George E. Sweazey, secre- 
tary of the Board of National Missions’ 
Division of Evangelism, will speak on 
the Columbia Church of the Air on Sun- 
day, November 30, at 10 a.at. (est). Dr. 
Sweazey is leader of the New Life 
Movement, which has been largely re- 
sponsible for the rapid membership 
growth of the Presbyterian Church in 
the past seven years. 


Sermon survey. This month’s issue of 
Guideposts, edited by Dr. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, pastor of Marble Collegiate 
Church, New York, carries results of a 
recent sermon survey conducted by ad- 
vertising executive Willard Pleuthner. 
The three most helpful sermon subjects, 
according to Guideposts, are: (1) “How 
Can I Make Prayer More Effective?” 
(2) “How Can I Make the Greatest 
Contribution in Life?” and (3) “Ways 
to Increase Religious Faith.” The survey 
covered several thousand members of 
the three faiths. 


Seap for the needy. One million 
pounds of soap have been shipped from 
the Church of the Brethren service cen- 
ter in Napenee, Indiana, since soap- 
making for relief was started in 1947. 
The soap, according to Ed Eastlund, 
director of the center, has been dis- 


tributed in more than twenty natic 


No nickels needed. A juke box 
recently installed in the choir loft of 
John’s Lutheran Church, Harrison, 
Jersey, so that visitors coming into 
church to pray may select backgroy 
religious music. The push butt 
operate without the use of nickels. 
cost of installation was paid by 
anonymous donor. Pastor Theodore 
Bornhoeft said he got the idea from 
friend whose church had a _ syste 
whereby visiting worshipers could lis 
to a recorded sermonette and hymns 
twenty-five cents a spin. But, he Says, 
the Harrison church, “The men did 
want people to have to pay. Good thin 
too, because we might have Petrillo aft 
us. 


Coincidence. One recent Sunday 
Reverend Harold J. Schieck, pastor 
Grace Methodist Church in Morris 
Pennsylvania, decided to speak on 
subject, “Don’t Take the Wrong Bus! 
That same Sunday, Pastor Clifford @ 
Pollock of the town’s First Presbyteri 
Church was sermonizing on “Route 2 


For the Record 


Anniversaries. The New Rehobol 
Presbyterian Church, Clarion, Pe 
sylvania (the Reverend Roy C. Bhai 
pastor), this month celebrates its 150 
anniversary. 

@ The Chestnut Grove Presbyteri 
Church, Baldwin, Maryland, recent 
celebrated its 110th anniversary. Past 
is the Reverend Hendrick A. Van Dyk 

@ Members of the Sheraden Comm 
nity Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg 
Pennsylvania, last month celebsate 
their church’s sixtieth anniversary. Past 
is Dr. David C. Whitmarsh. 

@ The Presbytery of Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma, observed the National 
sions Sesquicentennial last month im 
National Missions church, the 
member Presbyterian-Christian Ch 
of Tishomingo (Dr. Charles R. Murray 
pastor). Sixty-five ministers, elders, 
guests attended. The Tishomingo chure 
currently celebrating its fiftieth an 
sary, plans construction of an educat 
building, after which it will cease & 
ceiving National Missions aid and be 
come self-supporting. 


Dedications. The yenovated build 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ni 
Minnesota (the Reverend Ri 
Neursen, pastor), was dedicated \ 
month. 

@ In Fulda, Minnesota, a buildint 
was dedicated recently at First Presby 
terian Church. The Reverend Jack Hatt 
is the new pastor. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


National Youth Officers 


Hold Joint Conference 


Twenty-one young people from the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. met in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, last month in the first 
joint session for the officers of the two 
Churches’ youth bodies. 

Westminster Fellowship is the youth 
organization in the U.S.A. Church. In 
the U.S. Church, Westminster Fellow- 
ship is the organization for college-age 
youth, while the Assembly’s Youth Coun- 
cil is the corresponding body for high- 
school young people. 

Meeting at the Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal Seminary, the young people recom- 
mended that the exchange of fraternal 
delegates at synod youth assemblies, 
started a year ago, be continued next 
summer. Fraternal delegates were ex- 
changed last summer between the 
synods of Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina, Ohio and Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, Kansas and Arkansas, 
Catawba and Snedecar. This was the 
first fraternal exchange among synod 
youth of the two Churches. Catawba is 
a Presbyterian U.S.A. synod; Snedecar 
is Presbyterian U.S. 

During the past five years various 
executives of the two national youth 
bodies have held discussions to share 
ideas and materials. “This year the entire 
executive youth committees of both 
Churches decided to meet to get ac- 
quainted and consider matters of mutual 
interest,” said the Reverend Maurice 
Bone, associate director of youth work of 
the Presbyterian U.S.A. Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 

But in addition to joint discussions, 
the two committees worked out plans for 





collect $80 worth of paper for drive. 
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their own denominational activities. 
Executives of the Westminster Fellow- 
ship National Council announced plans 
to encourage certain synods to study a 
new structural plan for the United 
Christian Youth Movement, in which 
denominational groups will assume more 
responsibility. 

They selected the 1953 Westminster 
Fellowship National Council theme, 
“What Is God’s Mission for the Church 
in the World?” Christian witness will be 
the theme of the 1954 Westminster Fel- 
lowship National Assembly, which will 
be open to over 1,600 Presbyterian 
youth. 

In order to help Presbyterian young 
people understand how they can witness 
to their faith in their communities, the 
executives plan to invite community 
leaders to serve as advisers in discussion 
groups at the next Assembly. High- 
school teachers and counselors, college 
faculty and administration members, 4-H 
leaders, professional men and women, 
labor leaders, and leaders of other com- 
munity groups will be included. 

The problem of strengthening the 
relationship between the Presbyterian 
Church school curriculum and the study 
program of Westminster Fellowship 
evening groups was also considered by 
the executive committee. It hopes to 
present means of doing this at the 1954 
Assembly. 


General Council Appoints 
Youth Budget Director 


A young pastor from Syracuse, New 
York, became the new youth work secre- 
tary for the Presbyterian General Coun- 
cil this fall. 

He is 


the Reverend Roland S. 


Fredericks, who will direct the Church’s 
Youth Budget Plan. Mr. Fredericks has 
been pastor of the Fairmont Union 
Church in Syracuse since 1946. Built in 
a new community, the church started 
with eighty members. It now has 452 
members. 

A graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary, Mr. Fredericks has also 
served as pastor of the Cato Presbyterian 
Church and the Cato Union Church in 
Cato, New York. He has directed numer- 
ous summer camps and organized many 
youth groups. 


Young People Aid 
Local Building Fund 


An enterprising group of teen-agers 
who call themselves the Church Mice 
are winning fame and fortune for the 
First Presbyterian Church of. Morris, 
Illinois, through their efforts on behalf of 
the church’s building fund drive. 

When plans for the church’s remodel- 
ing and expansion were announced, the 
eighteen “Mice” in the high-school Sun- 
day school class pledged $500 to the 
campaign. To date they have collected 
$325 and aroused the whole-hearted in- 
terest of the Morris community. 

Their first businéss venture was a 
wastepaper collection. Borrowing a 
truck, they canvassed Morris homes. 
They got $80 from the sale of the paper. 

Then they served a pancake supper 
for about 150 guests and raised $100. 
At other church suppers, the girls are 
selling their own homemade candy. 

Recently the Church Mice sponsored 
a “work day” when the youngsters went 
through town with posters announcing 
they were available for odd jobs. 

Some were hired to wash windows 





Cat watches “Church Mice” Jo Rene Ehrmann (left) and Nancy Ferguson wash win- 
dows in project to raise $500 for First Presbyterian Church, Morris, Illinois. 
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and autos. Others scrubbed floors, 
weeded gardens, installed storm win- 
dows, and went to work as baby sitters. 

Some of the young people who have 
regular jobs and were urtable to take 
part in the “work day,” contributed part 
of their salaries to swell the fund. 

Only a year ago the Sunday school 
class had seven members. But a new 
teacher, Mrs. Ward Sisler, has more 
than doubled the membership. In addi- 
tion to their class studies, the boys usher 
one Sunday a month, six “Mice” sing in 
the church choir, and others are assisting 
in the nursery. 

Not long ago when the Reverend 
James C. Murdock, pastor of the First 
Church, died, they indicated their ap- 
preciation of him by contributing a 
recreation fund of $50 toward a me- 
morial for their former minister. 


Estherville. Towa, Church 
Sponsors Youth Club 

There’s many a young fisherman in 
Estherville, Iowa, who has learned to tie 
flies, oddly enough, at the First Presby- 
terian Church. 

Hoping to teach Estherville boys and 
girls how to be intelligent church mem- 
bers and Christians, the First Church 


sponsors a popular weekday Westminster 
Club. Every Wednesday 


Youth over 
seventy young fry descend on the 
church for classes in Bible study, church 
history, missions, and church member- 
ship. But in addition, they are learning 
a wide variety of interesting crafts. 
watching movies, and enjoying tasty sup- 
pers prepared by women of the church. 

Most of the young people sing in the 
junior choir, and their club afternoon 
starts off with a rousing hymn practice. 
They call their choir the “Ceneva 
Choir.” and each month they nominate 
and elect a “choir mother” to help ar- 
range robes and keep order. “Being choir 
mother is quite an honor,” Pastor Thomas 
G. Melton says, “for she is elected by 
nearly seventy young people.” The 
Geneva Choir sings during the worship 
service on the last Sunday of each 
month. After the service, the choir 
mother is presented with a corsage for 
her help during the month. 

In the club, which is made up of boys 
and girls in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, the classes are taught by 
Mr. Melton and members of the church. 
All the young people study the Bible 
and church missions during the year. 
seventh and eighth graders study for 
church membership, sixth graders take 
Presbyterian Church history, and fifth 
graders study the history of hymns. 

“We call the class craft period the 
frosting on the cake,” Mr. Melton says. 
This period follows the half-hour classes. 


2% 


“We converted a special room as a store- 
room where all types of crafts, tools, and 
materials are kept. One of the laymen 
is in charge of this room. He has several 
high-school assistants.” 

Each season appropriate crafts are 
taught by members of the church. Fly 
tying is taught in the spring. Model 
boats are built in the winter. Gifts for 
Christmas, such as painted figurines, are 
made during the fall. 

After the craft hour, the club mem- 
bers have dinner. Later they see a 
twenty-five-minute film. The club pro- 
gram starts at 4:15, ends at 7:00 p.m. 

As a result of the Westminster Youth 
Club, Sunday school attendance at the 
First Church has increased greatly, and 
many boys and girls have joined the 
church. “We have also given twenty-five 
laymen the chance to be active in their 
church,” Mr. Melton says. Several other 
churches in Estherville have adopted the 
plan, and Mr. Melton has had requests 
for information from numerous churches 
in other cities. 


Cuba Friendship Fund 
Begun in New Jersey 
Under the leadership of a junior at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, the 
young people of New Jersey Synod 
launched a project this fall to raise funds 
for an exchange between young Pres- 


byterians in Cuba and the United States, 

The young people want to help two 
Cubans attend Westminster Fellowship 
conferences in New Jersey and to send 
at least one New Jersey youth to visit 
young people in Cuba next summer. 
They also want to send the Cubans to 
the Westminster Fellowship National 
Council. 

“The youth of Cuba feel more or less 
left out of Westminster Fellowship,” 
says theological student Douglas Bartlett, 
former moderator of the Synod West- 
minster Fellowship. “Never have we in 
the United States taken any real interest 
in our brothers in the South.” 

Doug visited Cuba this summer as the 
Synod of New Jersey's delegate to the 
Westminster Fellowship conference in 
Cardenas. In his travels through Cuba 
he was impressed with the eagerness of 
Cuban youth to get to know young 
Presbyterians. in the United States. Since 
Cuba is a presbytery in New Jersey 
Synod, he thought New Jersey young 
people might want to do something to 
better youth relations between the two 
countries. 

The young ministerial student 
described the situation to forty synod 
and presbytery officers at a conference 
at Island Heights, New Jersey. Without 
hesitating, the synod youth council 
adopted the fund-raising project and 
started it off with a collection of $101.00. 














Lillian Cunningham, Larry Fricke, and Barbara Rystrom of Bayard, Nebraska, 
reach end of trail at Chimney Rock, historic landmark on old Oregon Trail, 


where Box Butte Presbytery recently celebrated the sesquicent 


ial of national 





missions. The three missed the bus, had to bike six miles to attend gathering. 
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Gains in Guatemala 


Just south of Mexico lies the little republic of 


Guatemala with less than three million population. 


Its people are in great physical and spiritual need. A 


typical Guatemala village is little, rural San Agustin, 
four hours by train from Guatemala City. There Dr. 
and Mrs. Calvin P. Wallis operated a clinic during the 
past three years. 

When the Wallises first came to San Agustin, they 
found poverty, ignorance, superstition, filth, and dis- 
ease. The town was reputed to be the poorest in the 
country. Illiteracy was common, and superstitious 
patients would not take medicine at the time of the 
change of the moon. Most of them believed it was 
harmful to wash while ill. Malnutrition, parasitic in- 
fection, tuberculosis, malaria, rheumatism, and de- 
cayed teeth were only some of the ailments with which 
the doctor and his graduate-nurse wife had to deal. 

Except for two public health officers, Dr. Wallis 
was the only physician, and his wife the only graduate 
nurse, for a population of several thousand. People 
flocked to the clinic the Wallises opened, Within a 
month some 220 cases were treated. Patients came on 
foot, on horseback, or by hammock ambulance. 

During his busy life at San Agustin, Dr. Wallis 
prepared for and passed the Guatemalan medical ex- 
aminations and was admitted into full practice rights. 
Up to this time he had been practicing on a temporary 
permit. 

In the rush of medical responsibilities these mis- 
sionaries never lost opportunities to bring the Christian 
faith to the attention of their patients. Each morning 
the clinic opened with a worship service. A pastor- 
evangelist visited the patients in the outdoor waiting 
room. Dr. Wallis himself has been active in church 
work and his wife has had a church school class. 

Before the Wallises left for furlough to the United 


Patients are brought to the evangelical clinic at 
San Agustin in hammock ambulances like the above. 
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States, a grateful community paid tribute to them. 
Civic leaders collected the signatures of grateful peo- 
ple throughout the community and presented them 
with a testimonial to Dr. Wallis for the work he had 
done among them. 

The Reverend Ramon Cabrera, Board of Foreign 
Missions evangelist-at-large for Latin America, spent 
a week in San Agustin as the Wallises were leaving. 
He wrote that this town showed the greatest response 
of any in Guatemala to his evangelistic appeal. Thirty- 
nine persons, most of them adults, professed their 
Christian faith. Among them were the town clerk, the 
town banker, and two leading merchants. Mr. 
Cabrera stated that the Wallises’ good work has pre- 
pared the way for this response. 

In the ten weeks of his evangelism tour of 
Guatemala this summer, Mr. Cabrera conducted 
seventy-one services in ten churches. He reports 227 
persons professed their faith in Christ for the first time 
and 669 declared their lives were reconsecrated dur- 
ing these services. Weeks of preparation had gone into 
planning the services. Pamphlets had been distributed 
to the people. Visitations had been made and letters 
sent to prospective Christians. Local pastors and mis- 
sionaries are following up the converts to increase their 
participation in church life. 

One convert, an influential leader in his village, had 
sworn to kill a man who had injured him during a 
drunken brawl. He carried a gun and hunted his 
enemy constantly. At Mr. Cabrera’s first. meeting, 
however, the would-be murderer was converted to 
Christianity. He said to Mr. Cabrera, “I am happy to 
say that all hatred has vanished ‘and I have forgiven 
him in my heart. God truly sent you here in time.” 

Mr. Cabrera paid high tribute to Presbyterian mis- 
sionary John Shackelford, youth worker in Guatemala, 
who helped prepare the way for the evangelist in 
several communities. 


Dr. Calvin P. Wallis gives medical examination to 
young Guatemalan in San Agustin evangelical clinic, 


Visualize a “typical” Christian family 
whose members are trying to integrate 
their faith and their daily life. Put the 
family in a series of dramatic episodes, 
each of which calls for the application of 
a particular Christian truth to an every- 
day problem. Film the episodes in half- 
hour productions that for technical per- 
fection compare favorably with other 
pictures made in Hollywood. Telecast 
the films throughout the nation at times 
adjacent to other dramatic shows—and 
vou have a new approach to home-front 
evangelism 

With these ingredients, the Lutheran 

Synod launched 
a new type of missionary 


Church- Missouri has 
This Is the Lite ’ 
program, to reach the estimated 29,500 

000 nonchurchgoing TV The 
first series of this largest Protestant ven- 


viewetTs 


represents an invest 
ment of $500,000 by the Missouri Synod 


the National Council of Churches is co- 


ture in televisior 


me) 


Tense scene in “Jonathan Returns” portends eventual tragedy. Jonathan, express. 


ing frustrations, 


operating in securing free time on tele- 
vision stations in more than fifty cities. 
The pilot films, released the first week 
in October, have met with such a favor- 
able reception that the Missouri Synod 
recently appropriated $400,000 of regu- 
lar benevolence funds in 1953 to con- 
tinue the undertaking. 

The initial series of twenty-six epi- 
sodes, each complete in itself, has 
been built around the experiences of the 
Fisher family of “Middleberg”: Grampa; 
his fiftyish son Carl and daughter-in-law 
Anna; and their three children, Peggy, 
Peter, and young Freddy. 

As an example of the Missouri Synod’s 
program, the film subtitled “Jonathan 
Returns” spells out one of the most heart- 
rending problems the Fishers meet in 
This Is the Life. 

In the opening scene of this film, the 
tranquillity of the Fisher family is ab- 
ruptly shattered by a telephone call from 
Jonathan Miller, Anna Fisher’s brother- 
in-law. Grampa, who has taken the call, 
reports that Jonathan is on his way to 
the house. 

Carl protests to Grampa, “The nerve 
of him, thinking he can come here. After 
what he has done, you mean to say you'd 
welcome him?” 

Anna adds, “Whatever possessed you 
to tell Jonathan he could come here?” 

In a flashback Grampa tells the audi- 
ence why the Fishers find it difficult to 
welcome Jonathan. Several years pre- 
Jonathan had married Sarah, 
Anna's younger sister. An irresponsible 
young fellow, but with the best of in- 


vious, 


, 


refuses to accompany 


his wife, Sarah, to church 


supper. 


tentions, he had energetically settled 
down to life as a filling-station ‘operator, 
But after a few months of this routine. 
he protested to his wife: “Look at my 


hands—grease, oil, and grime. Why, |! 
hate the sight and smell and feel of it all. 
~ people ever do what they really want 
to?” 

Severa] days later a traveling sales- 
man came to Jonathan’s station and in 
glowing terms described the indepen- 
dence of his life. Jonathan mused, “It 
must be wonderful to keep going to new 
places, see new people, something dif- 
ferent every day of the week.” 

“Yeah,” taunted the salesman, “you 
ought to try it sometime.” : 

That evening Jonathan wrote a note: 
“Dear Sarah, I'm going away. I can't 
take it any longer. I’m no good for you 
or myself this way. You'll be better off 
without me. Sell the filling station and 
forget there ever was anyone named- 
Jonathan.” ; 

With no more farewell than this, 
Jonathan dropped from the lives of the 
Fisher family. 

It’s a community rife with gossip, with 
hearts locked and minds closed to him, 
to which a changed Jonathan returns five 
years later. His wife's death, of which he 
was unaware until Gfampa broke the 
news, had only served to augment the 
ill feeling. But there are several persons 
with an objective viewpoint who prove 
to be allies. 

Young Freddy, curious about the 
stranger who has caused so much discus 
sion in Middleberg, asks his mother 
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As Freddy recites the Beatitudes to Grampa, he unwittingly gives his parents the 


clue to resolving their dislike of Jonathan: 


“Why does everybody hate Uncle Jon- 


athan, Mom?” 
Anna Fisher replies curtly, “Nobody 
does. Now you run along.” Freddy re- 


luctantly complies with the order. 

Grampa Fisher poses a penetrating 
question, “Should we hate him, Anna?” 

“I don’t hate him; it’s just that I can't 
stand the sight of him.” Then bitterly, 
“How can I forget that if it hadn’t been 
for him, Sarah would be alive right now. 
You know that the doctor said that she 
wouldn't have died if she’d wanted to 
ee 

“Yes, after Jonathan left, Sarah didn't 
want to live. But that’s no cause for us 
to—” 

Anna interrupts flatly, “Grampa, I'd 
rather not discuss it any more.” 

The next Sunday Freddy sets out on 
an early morning foray for lifesavers and 
encounters Jonathan on the way: “Hello, 
you're my Uncle Jonathan, aren't you?” 

“You must be Freddy. Last time I saw 
you, you were only a little fellow.” 

But Freddy ignores the social amen- 
ities and questions bluntly, “Uncle Jon- 
athan, why does everybody hate you?” 

lay ve got a right to, Freddy, be- 
cause I did an awful thing. I hurt some- 
one very much, and I'm sorrier than I 
can ever say.” 

Freddy is nonplused with the seeming 

contradiction, “In Sunday school they 
say that Jesus forgives everybody whos 
sorry, If you're sorry, Uncle Jonathan, 
and if you really believe what Jesus says, 
that’s all there is to it.” 

With a wan smile, Jonathan replies, 
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“Blessed are the merciful. .. . 


“I don't think it’s as simple as that, 
Freddy. It can’t be.” 

A few minutes later Freddy's report 
that he has seen Jonathan brings the 
family’s preparations for Sunday ‘school 
to a standstill. To his mother’s question 

“What did Jonathan say?” Freddy shrugs 
and answers, “Not much, ’cept he’s sorry 
and hates himself for w hat he done.” 

With what is suspiciously like a snort, 
Anna reacts, “Humph, I'd like to believe 
that.” 

“But he is, Mom. . . . : And if he’s sorry, 
then people are supposed to forgive him, 
aren't they?” 

“You just don’t understand what he 
did,” Anna tries to justify. 

Freddy persists doggedly, “But you're 
supposed to forgive him anyhow.” 

“Sometimes that’s a hard thing to do.” 

“In Sunday school they dont say if 
it’s hard or if it’s easy. They just say you 
got to forgive people. Ain't that right?” 

“Isn't,” corrects his mother, but she 
is beginning to reconsider her position. 

Unconsciously Freddy has given his 
parents the key to resolving the problem 
of their relationship with Jonathan, And 
so, in church, the words of Pastor Wal- 
ters accentuate the inner turmoil of Carl 
and Anna: “My friends, let each of us 
look into his own heart and ask himself, 
‘Am I as merciful to others as I expect 
the Lord to be to me?’ ” 

After the church service the Fishers 
meet Jonathan face to face. Now Carl 
and Anna can say, “Jonathan, we're very 
sorry. We were sO wrong, so very 


wrong, ... 


WORSHIP CENTER 
by DeLong 


Combination hardwood plywood 
construction with natural birch or 
oak stain finish. Furnished with 
IHS symbol, or with cross on panel. 
Brass altarware, dossals and special 
altars also available. 


For information, write to— 
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Manufacturing by Delong Seating Co., Inc. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Young church (6 years old) in residential district needs 
@ professional DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION; 
congregation of 1200; Church School 650 through col- 
lege level. Address application to Dr. G. Raymond 
Campbell, 4400 N. Shartel, Oklahoma City 3, Okle. 
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Now! A complete collec- 
tion of beautiful Gowns 
for all age groups. In 
many ach. colorful fabrics 
and wide range of prices. 
Budget plan if you wish. 
Write today for c leve 
information, FREE ir 
gown booklet A25. Sam- 
ples on request. Also 
owns for Ministers, 
oklet M75. Ash about 
Confirmation Gowns. 
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Would you 


Spiritual 


like to know better how to 


pray? Has suffering or sorrow overcome 


you? 


is the job of being a good parent 


teo big for you? Would you like to follow 
the thoughts of some of the great re- 
ligious leaders? 

Helpful answers are found in these book- 
lets published by The Upper Room, the 
world's most widely used devotional guide: 
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What Prayer A ptish "—Anérew Biack- 
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Mee te Fied Prayer More Meaningfet—Georgia 
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Pray fer Othere—Fraek Leebeck 
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fther Hewitt 
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Everyone admits there is a right way 
and a wrong way to do nearly every- 
thing. In music, there are usually two 
or more “right” ways of doing the same 
thing. That is because music as printed 
is merely a set of directions which has 
no sound until an interpretive artist re- 
creates the composer's thought. At that 
point, differences of interpretation pro- 
duce a different finished product as we 
hear the music. When two or more ver- 
sions of the same music appear on rec- 
ords, the purchaser has an opportunity 
to select one which pleases him most. 

One of the great masterpieces of all 
music is Handel's Messiah. It is avail- 
able in three complete recorded versions. 
Many prefer the set by the Huddersfield 
Choral Society and the Liv erpool Phil- 
harmonic under’ Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
with oy soloists (Columbia, 
LP, $17.35), which is on the grand scale, 
using a po choir throughout. Sir 
Thomas Beecham, with the Luton 
Choral Society, Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and soloists (Victor, LP, $22.88) 
achieves greater clarity by using several 
different-sized choirs for the various sec- 
tions of the work. The choruses are sung 
by two professional bodies of forty-two 
and sixty-five vocalists and an amateur 
group of 250, depending on the needs 
of the music. For clarity and balance, 
this plan cannot be excelled, although 
Sargent’s large forces yield a more im- 
pressive volume and massive sound. The 
third recording is an economy set, well 
worth the monev (Remington, LP, 
$7.47), performed by the Salzburg Dome 
Choir and Mozarteum Orchestra under 
Josef Messner. It is a competent perform- 
ance even if not in the class with the 
first two. 

The remainder of this article will be 
devoted to a listing of records which we 
can recommend for all-around excellence 
of content, performance, and reproduc- 
tion. Messiah is not the only complete 
Handel oratorio on discs; you will find 
also Judas Maccabaeus and Israel m 


|Egypt, both powerful works. Next to 


Messiah, however, the most popular 


large work in this form is Mendelssohn's 
Elijah, and this appears in a splendid 
version under Sir Malcolm Sargent, who 
uses the same forces mentioned in the 
Messiah performance above (Columbia, 
LP, $17.35). This is a profound work 
which you will enjoy just as much as 
the Messiah. 

Bach, Haydn, and Mozart are gener- 
ously represented in record catalogs 
with their major choral works. We par- 
ticularly suggest these: Mozart's “Coro- 
nation” Mass in C (Haydn Society, LP, 
$4.75), Haydn's “Lerd Nelson” Missa 
Solemnis in D Minor (Haydn Society, 
LP, $5.95), and Bach’s Cantata No, 140 
“Wachet Auf” (Victor, LP, $5.72). There 
are a number of longer works of these 
composers recorded, such as The Crea- 
tion and The Seasons by Haydn, the 
St. John and St. Matthew Passions of 
Bach, and the Mozart Requiem Mass. 
A magnificent recording of the Verdi 
Requiem Mass has recently been trans- 
ferred to long-playing (Victor, LP, 
$11.44) and the lovely Brahms German 
Requiem is available in two superb per- 
formances, one on Victor ive one on 
Columbia, of which the Columbia is a 
more communicative reading. 


Choral music recordings of a differ- 
ent type are made for those who like 
shorter works or excerpts from the ora- 
torios. One has just been issued called 
“Anthems and Oratorio Choruses,” 
which includes Stainer’s God So Loved 
the World, Malotte’s The Lord's Prayer, 
Adams’s The Holy City, Gounod’s Sanc- 
tus, and four other favorites splendidly 
sung by The Canterbury Choir (MGM, 
LP, $3.00, also on 45 rpm). Robert 
Shaw’s Chorale has a Similar record of 
eight of the best-loved choruses from the 
larger choral works, including the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus and He Watching Over 
Israel, a disc titled “Great Sacred Chor- 
uses” (Victor, LP, $5.72, also on 45 
rpm). For a change of pace, Shaw has 
also made a secular dise called “Sweet 
and Low” which has that song and seven 
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others including In the Gloaming, 
Through the Years, and Ave Maria (Vic- 
tor, LP, $4.67, also on 45). The famous 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir of Salt Lake 
City has two LP’s of sacred music, one 
of hymns, the other of anthems (Colum- 
bia, LP, $4.00 each). And the equally 
famous Fred Waring and his group have 
two sets, each called “Songs of Faith” ; od Foctery 


which contain unique arrangements of Decca, Columbia, London, etc 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 2A 


familiar hymns that everyone knows in- 

cluding Abide with Me, In the Garden, HAVEN B26 Woa8k STORY SENY 
How Firm a Foundation, and Jesus, es a soadt ae poten 
Lover of My Soul (Decca, LP, $3.00 Stor viste stores at oe 
each, also on 45). If you prefer a solo 

voice doing sacred music, you will find 
many good records by Helen Traubel, iF YOU PLAN TO 

ames Melton, Blanche Thebom, Nelson We welcome the opportunity to counsel with 
es and others who sing familiar BUILD - REMODEL or you on church furniture needs. And whether you 


hymns and sacred songs. RESEAT YOUR CHURCH are considering a complete installation or 
Organ recordings have engaged the the purchase of a pulpit-—make sure that your 


services of the finest organists here and church gets the best your budget can provide. 
abroad. Virtuoso organist Virgil Fox has CONSULT... Consult Endicott—no obligation, of course. 























two discs of lighter classics; one titled the Builders Write for FREE CATALOG showing Endicott’s complete line 
“Reveries” has eleven selections includ- of Fine Pews tutte, ett dae ot te 
ing Kamenoi-Ostrow, My Heart at Thy enh thu 
Sweet Voice, and Jesu, Joy of Man’s De- Furni 

urniture 
siring (Columbia, LP, $5.45); the other CHURCH FURNITURE 
is titled “Music for Meditations” and eetaniah ouih « sual 


instatlation service. 








contains Largo, The Lost Chord, Pomp : cee 
and Circumstance, and three others (Co- YOUR EVERY PURCHASE COUNTS 
lumbia, LP, $2.85, also on 45). E. Power| Presbyterian Life advertisers are glad to know even of the smallest purchase that comes in response to 
Biggs : ay 1 os | ht fine org: si their Presbyterian Life advertising. Every purchase counts in helping the advertiser appreciate the 
iggs, who has brougnt Hne Organ MUSIC) Vaive of Presbyterian Life. If you desire information on something that is not advertised, please 


to millions over radio, has a growing list} address your inquiry to Presbyterian Life—Advertising Department. 
of records for Columbia, embracing most 
of Bach’s organ music, and discs of other 

styles including one of French organ CHOIR. ROBES 
music (all Columbia, LP, $5.45 each). PULPIT VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS 


Custom Tailored Vestments, 
all styles, skillfully made of 
For the Christmas scason one finds MORE than — 

. . — Re mass produced garments. 
all the record companies issuing music ; Write for 


catalog, samples 
to appeal to every taste. Robert Shaw and new low price list 
has for several years had the finest col- 


lection of Christmas music, an album 

titled Christmas Hymns and Carols Nest THE JGRNS 

(Victor, LP, $5.72, also on 45), contain- [i ! 0) 
ing twenty-five numbers. This year there 21 South Franklin Street A 7) BS S| I ¢ I Dik S 
is another similar set, just issued, also ee Seen 

called Ghristmas Hymns and Carols, 
Volume 2. It contains Christmas music 
both familiar and lesser known, sung 
beautifully by this professional chorus 
(Victor, LP, $5.72, also on 45). The 
Canterbury Choir, mentioned above, has ” has brought financial 

a charming collection of well known . . 

hymns and carols such as O Holy Night, security and joy to thousands 
we — Kings, While Shepherds pre through a remarkable 
Vatched, and Away in a Manger, with ; os? 

organ auiammantaliaal (MGM, LP, 3 $3.00, ite ; Christian Plan 
also on 45); the album is titled While 
Shepherds Watched. Fred Waring and 
the Pennsylvanians have a collection 
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Learn more about a remarkable 
Hleilieeni Plan (operating over 100 years) that en- 
which has found great favor called "Twas ables you to provide generously for your future and 
the Night Before Christmas, containing that of your survivor—at the same time be a benefactor 
a recitation of that poem with musical of mankind, by helping a great Christian Cause. In- 
background. Also in the album are nine terest rates as high as 7% depending upon your age. For 
nicely sung Christmas hymns and carols details, write today for Booklet PL503. AMERICAN 
(Decca, LP, $3.00, also on 45). St. Luke’s BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Choristers of California, who appear in 
many motion pictures, have a fine album 
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The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
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| little more than two years. 


| Hamilton, Ontario, adopted the 
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clergymen before the union 

| tend to forget from which one of the | 

| three denominations they came. 
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The United Church of Canada has 
adopted for its Church paper a circula- 
tion plan very much like the Every 
Home Plan of PrespyTertan Lire. Dr. 
A. J. Wilson is the stately, white-haired 
churchman who has edited the United 
Church Observer ever since the Metho- 
dists, the Congregationalists, and the 
Presbyterians of Canada joined forces to 
become one Church a quarter-century 
ago. Dr. Wilson came to know some of 


| PresBYTERIAN Lire’s staff at the an- 
| nual meetings of the Associated Church 


Press. Last summer he invited the Rev- 
erend Robert H. Heinze, associate gen- 
eral manager, to come to Toronto to tell 


| his publishing committee, and later the 


General Council of the United Church, 


Home Plan has lifted this magazine's 
circulation from 80,000 to 615.000 in a 
The Gen- 





| about the manner in which the Every | 


eral Council is a large governing body | 


with the same functions as our Presby- 
terian General Assembly. 


The General Council, in session at 
“Ob- 


server Plan.” As in the case of Pressy- 


RECORDS for CHRISTMAS 


(Continued from Page 33) 


with interesting accompaniment titled 
aptly Christmas Carols ( Capitol, LP, 
$2.98, also on 45) containing eight of the 
best carols. You will find, in any record 
store, a number of other albums of 
Christmas music of varying quality. Try 
to select one that has good style and 
atmosphere such as those we have listed 
or those by the Lyn Murray Singers (Co- 
lumbia), the Royal Choral Society—a 
large body of singers with an impressive 
breadth of tone (London), or some other 
group. There are also albums of Christ- 
mas music done by solo voices like Mar- 
ian Anderson (Victor), and others of a 
more popular nature like Mario Lanza, 
Eddie Fisher, Perry Como (Victor), and 
Bing Crosby (Decca). 

Another type of Christmas music on 
records is the instrumental type, usually 
organ, chimes, or orchestra. Some lovely 
organ albums are made. by Capitol, 
Decca, Columbia, and Victor; London 
and Mercury have albums of chimes 
with organ, and MGM has a new one 
of chimes with organ, trumpets, and 
trombones, recorded in England. Morton 
Gould and his orchestra have an orches- 
tral Christmas set titled Christmas Music 
(Columbia, LP, $4.00) which offers many 


| beloved melodies of the season suavely 
| played by this stylist. Leroy Anderson 


TERIAN Lire, subscriptions will be $1.00 | 


| each, provided that a congregation sub- 
| scribes for all its resident, contributing 


families. 


United Churchmen, even if they were | 


in 


Wilson still has a Presbyterian connec- 
tion, however, through his brother, the 
Reverend J. T. M. Wilson, pastor of the 
Franklin Street Presbyterian Church in 
Elmira, New York. J. T. M. Wilson was 


1925, | 


Editor 


arranged a garland of carols which Ar- 
thur Fiedler and the Boston Pops Or- 
chestra play with spirit on a Victor single 
45 disc, titled The Christmas Festival. 
There dare, of course, single discs of 
nearly any Christmas hymn, carol, or 
song that vou can name. 

Dickens's immortal story, A Christ- 
mas Carol, has been committed to discs 
several times, but most of us prefer Basil 
Rathbone’s version with a fine support- 
ing cast (Columbia, LP, $5.45, also on 
45). Other Christmas narratives include 


| an album by Walter Hampden doing 


a candidate for Moderator in 1951, and | 


he’s the PressByTerian LIFE 


Every 


Home Plan chairman for Steuben- | 
Elmira Presbytery, which makes him one | 
of the scores of leaders who have made | 


this magazine grow so dramatically. 


The Observer Plan begins January 


| first. At the same time, the Observer, al- 
| ways a newspaper in format and con- 


tent, becomes a magazine. Dr. Wilson. 


The Story of the Nativity (Victor, 45, 
$2.47) and several of appeal to young 
people: The Littlest Angel (Decca, LP, 
$4.85, also on 45) with Loretta Young; 
The Small One by Bing Crosby (Decca, 
LP, $3.35, also on 45); and a splendid 
one for children called Why the Chimes 
Rang (Victor), which is particularly ree- 
ommended. Other children’s records for 


_ the season range from Rudolph the Red- 


whose editorials are quoted almost every | 


week in Canadian papers, will now have 
better paper on which to print, and he'll 
employ color on most pages. The United 
Church Publishing House has bought 
another high-speed press, 


print the new Observer in less time than 


the old, even though the United Church | 
of Canada hopes to multiply the cir- | enjoyed. Good music is a 
| ment, and a worthy use of 


culation of its journal by. ten. 


| 


| 


Nosed Reindeer on up—and there are 
dozens of them. 

Good records can solve a lot of your 
gift-giving problems, and it is nice to 
know that you are giving something of 
lasting value, also that you will be re- 
membered every time the record is 


which will | played. Just be sure to select music of 


permanent value—a symphony or con- 
certo is never dated, it will always be 
ood invest- 
Tei eisure time. 
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RADIO AND TV 


[AS 

itled 

LP, 

f the Here and there across America a few 
cord @ religious pioneers realize that television 
; of @ can be employed effectively to provide 
Try § an atmosphere that will encourage 
and y greater financial support of the Church’s 
sted good works, As one would expect, some 
‘Co. § of the best pioneering is taking place in 
y—aq California and Missouri. 

sive The two outstanding California pion- 
ther @ eers in this field are both Presbyterians, 
rist. | Henry B. Adams, teacher of communica- 
far. @ tion at San Francisco Theological Sem- 
of a mary, and Clifton E, Moore, Radio and 
nza. @ lTelevision minister of the Hollywood 
and &@ First Presbyterian Church, Henry Adams 


has his classes write and produce re- 
ligious television programs. He also se- 
cures the occasional volunteer services of 
the Rose Valley Players, a little theater 
group, to do dramatic sketches in his 
“Faith of Our Fathers” series on KRON- 
TV. In a new experimental series called 
“Objects That Talk,” Henry Adams him- 
self faces the cameras, using the tech- 
nique of the junior sermon on an adult 
level. 

Clifton Moore is the key figure and 
narrator of an ambitious program en- 
titled “Churches of the Golden West,” 
which telecasts each week the full Sun- 
day morning service of a different South- 
ern California church. Under his guid- 
ance, and with the cooperation of the 
National Council's Broadcasting and 
Film Commission, Hollywood First 
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Presbyterians Blaze New Trails in TV 


Church is producing some religious films 
for television use. 

The first religious “simulcast” in the 
world has been conducted for several 
years by James W. Clarke, eloquent | 


minister of Second Presbyterian Church 
in St. Louis. Dr. Clarke makes a televi- 
sion “pastoral call” in a great number of 
eastern Missouri and southern Illinois 
homes. Simultaneously the voice part of 
the call is carried into thousands of addi- 
tional homes by radio—hence the term 
simulcast. So highly do stations KSD and 
KSD-TV regard Dr. Clarke’s compact 
and vividly illustrated talks, that they 
pay the full expenses of the participating 
professional organist and quartette. - 
Dr. Clarke gives at least one minute 
of each simulcast to an emphasis on 
churchgoing from a variety of angles. His 
persuasions have helped many a neigh- 
borhood church. Here is one of numerous 
examples. A man reported that he and 
his wife were sitting in front of the tele- 
vision screen on a Sunday morning just 
before they planned to go out and clean 
up the yard, when James Clarke = 
denly extended his finger and said, 
number of you are planning to do ane 
around the house today.” The man said 
Dr. Clarke’s finger pointed right at him. 
His wife looked at him and they both 
burst out laughing. They changed their 
clothes and went to church, and have 
been attending regularly ever since. 


—C.ayton T. Griswo.p | 








Aneucan folding Chace 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 

and extra-deep seats, backs 

FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 

SEAT sTYLes—formed ply- 

wood, durably lacquered ; 

or vingt-piasile upholstered 

Write Dept. 136 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich; 





MAKE MONEY WITH 


os RUBBER SCRUBBER 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 











OPPORTUNITY FOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Earn money selling attractive gift packages of Floral 
Sweets. decorated sugar at $1.00 per box (48 small 
party cubes in each box). Earn 35 cents on every box 
sold. Send $7.70 for one dozen assorted sample 
boxes ($7.20 plus .50 shipping charge for each 
dozen). After completion of your selling campaign. 
order your full quantity at foregoing prices. Your 
samples may be returned and money refunded if you 
are not satisfied. 


FLORAL SWEETS—Setty T. 


ACCORDIONS 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. Pl, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicage 22, ill. 


|, Penna. 








PUT CHRIST BACK IN CHRISTMAS 


with a beautiful outdoor NATIVITY SCCINE. De- 
signed for church, organization and home use. 
Complete 42-figure, ife size, scene including 
Manger Group, Wisemen, Shepherds, and ani- 
mals, together with stable, sound equipment and 
lighting fixtures. For further information and 
literature write to 


THE DEL-MAR CO. 


6148 2nd Ave. So. 
Minneapolis 2, Mian. 


BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision 


ives. mi 
geile, Weight 10 os. Extra 
Fi of view. ye xuar- 
cabeu refunded. 
er money order. $ = 








CRITERION co. DEPT. PL-12 
Hartford 


331 Church St. 











Dr. Gurdon C. Oxtoby, professor of Old Testament at San Francisco Seminary, ex- 
Plains objects from Palestine to Dr. Henry B. Adams prior to a television show. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
YOUR BOUND VOLUME 
OF PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
1953 ISSUES 


All of the copies for the 1953 Issue will be 
furnished and attractively bound in bive cloth, 
and embossed in gold. Delivery will be made by 
not later than April, 1954. Special, low price 
of only $5.50. Order prior to: December 15, 1952. 
Send order and remittance to: 


Business Manager 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
Witherspoon Bullding, Philadeiphia 7. Pa. 
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Ee eee Meet | DIAGNOSIS: POLIO 
(Continued from page 11) 
This year, use 


The Upper Room 










Pity was ruled out as an attitude toward 
Marian and Marge. If you want it, you 
shouldn’t have it, and if you don’t want 
it, you hate it. We knew that. But that Vv 
didn’t exclude the fact that there wer are 
some things Marian and Marge couldnt gen 
do which it soon became possible for 
us to do for: them. And how to reaet E 
to that? Before long I began to feed@ toot 
Marge regularly. But that wasn't easy to | 
either. Was my voluntary helpfulnes did 
making me self- righteous? That is dan § pen 


for your 
gerously easy. Only talking it out with® to ; 


Christmas 
God and building up habits through at t 
Remembrances poe 


was overconscious of my helpfulness, pus 
What more appropriate gift at Christmas than a subscription to The Upper Room! I gradually came to realize, though, pre: 
Your thoughtfulness will be felt and appreciated every day for the ensuing year. that just as Marge needed the kindness 


Christmas Gift Cards, 
oe me nage gift list, announcing your gift. will be mailed direct from The Upper I showed her, I needed to be able to§ har 
show it. I felt fine and I was grateful # mu 


Make a list NOW of the names and addresses to whom you would like to send a I had to try to discover how to serve 



















subscription to The U R % i J see 
ee ee =< a ptar peg Ae _ eo een ~ God there, and Marge must have had to § por 
The Upper Room (six bi-monthly issues) for one decide that too. Her service was in re § are 
year. But be sure to order NOW for prompt ceiving. We learned together, and be- or 
service 2 Pp 
came close friends. I learned a great§ pas 
Use The Upper Room also as your Christmas deal from her faith in God’s loving kind- § bru 
Greeting Card, and to enclose with other gifts. ness. She wasn’t perfect, and that helped § the 
17 copies of the January-February. 1953, issue, ¥ y : 
Santiés ei cpeital Ghuateds coukianen too. Perhaps I don’t even know today § jn « 
$1.00, postpaid. ’ ‘ what her unbounded hope in God may § of 
Re mean to me in future years, ratl 
eee See cupaeiten te tela ee ee Another kind of problem we faced § hay 
Room. Name inscribed in gold. $1.00 each, was: How should we react to a patient § tha 
postpaid. (Please print carefully the name you with less involvement than our own? § jy 
want inscribed on cover). Some found it hard to realize the differ- §  {t j 
Or you can give a durable binder to hold ence between their own case and others. § thi: 
six issues of The Upper Room. Name Consequently others found it hard to§ “sq 
— in gold. $1.60 each. postpaid. understand them. But some people have § tra 
_ gent s ) ie ae a Be sa physical needs, and some have need of 
$2.00, postpaid, (Print name to be in- friends or understanding. I had to leam § ma 
scribed.) 


that God wants me to hel P him meet § wh 
people’s needs, no matter what they are. wis 


Send order for 
hed a7 & ope Perhaps it was through these experi § car 


AT ONCE to 





ences that we all learned to be glad to 

The for the fun we had together and the fru 
Upper Room learning we had from each other, rec Ch 
ognized or unrecognized. The times Sue ma 

1908 Grand Ave “blew up” at Pat or vice versa, or Joan an 
NASHVILLE, TENN. and I at each other, were all part of it. bo 
rerverververververnervarys After all, it was life there in a room at un 
Kenny Institute, just as living at home co! 

cctens and going to school or to work is life. em 
In late February, a few weeks after the Th 

departures of Sue and Pat, I went home, the 


walking with my sticks. Marian and W 


Five fascinating stories of Youth ae for Marge are stili at the hospital, and we J ne 
Christ on the world’s frontier! All in a beautifully continue our friendship. I have recov- | tia 













printed book in coler, profusely illustrated. ered enough to need only one stick, and or 

You'll treasure YOUR COPY of “Youth Adventuring in September I sailed for Germany. I TI 

for Christ” for yous. Send for it today! 1 ES joined my fiance at Heidelberg where he de 

| is preparing for the minjstry. br 

James K. Quay, Vice President | My case when I entered the hospital Tk 

InceTON Seminary. PRINCETON, N. J. | may have been diagnosed as _polio- sq 
Gunes ciate, chan wat ac oan 6 &e —s 2 whl preter to Giagnose it * 

book, “Youth Adventuring for Christ.” 70d's education.” It was for me an on 

experience of new reaches into human gr 

Nome feelings, people’s joys, and their sorrows, co 

popes and of new confidence that God will be at 

PCLT. : SE a found in those depths. an 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


Question: 

Why do we run dry spiritually? Why 
are we caught unready for the emer- 
gencies of life? 

Answer: 

Have you ever squeezed an empty 
toothpaste tube to get barely enough 
to brush your teeth once more? How 
did it happen that you were caught de- 
pendent on an empty tube? Was it due 
to a careless oversight when you were 
at the corner drugstore? 

Did you ever remove the cap from 
a new tube and watch the toothpaste 
push out the opening, because of the 
pressure behind it in the full tube? 

Probably both of these things have 
happened to you without your giving 
much thought to them. They did not 
seem important, but they are more im- 
portant than they seem, because they 
are a parable of life. It is not very im- 
portant that you should not have tooth- 
paste to use some morning. You may 
brush your teeth without it, or not brush 
them at all. No serious damage is done 
in either case. Squeezing an empty tube 
of toothpaste may be annoying, but it is 
rather trivial. Millions of people never 
have toothpaste. Many have never heard 
that there is such a thing as toothpaste, 
but they experience no keen sense of loss. 
It is when one squeezes life to get some- 
thing out of it that is not there, that 
“squeezing the empty tube” becomes 
tragic or pathetic. 

Life makes many unexpected de- 
mands. There are crises or emergencies 
when we need new courage, faith, or 
wisdom. Often professing Christians are 
caught without the resources necessary 
to meet their sorrows, misfortunes, and 
frustrated hopes. When we lack a vital 
Christian faith in such situations, we 
may fall back on heroic self-sufficiency, 
and become tragic figures. When we lack 
both faith and natural courage, we faint 
under the blows of misfortune and be- 
come pathetic. Both.classes squeeze the 
empty tube and get little to sustain them. 
Those who practice as well as profess 
the Christian faith always have a reserve. 
When they “squeeze the tube,” it is 
never empty. There is definitely a Chris- 
tian way to take a loss in business 
or to accept sorrow and disappointment. 
There is a Christian attitude toward 
death. The loss of one dearly loved 
brings the true Christian nearer to God. 
The true Christian never needs to 
squeeze an empty tube. 

Both the wise and foolish virgins were 
on their way to the wedding feast. Both 
groups belonged to the same religious 
community; both were on their way to 
attend the wedding of the Bridegroom 
and the Church. The five wise brides- 
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By W 





maids went prepared for the unex- 
pected; they had a reserve of oil in 
their lamps. The delay and then the un- 
expected arrival of the Bridegroom 
caught the foolish ones about out of oil. 
There was no time to run out for a new 
supply. Squeezing and shaking their 
empty lamps could not produce another 
drop. 


How to keep life full 


It is not an accident that some people 
are ready to meet the crises of life, and 
some are not. The laws of spiritual 
health and reserve strength are simple 
and clear. The body cannot grow strong 
and vigorous without a properly bal- 
anced diet. To grow strong, the soul, 
the mind, the person must be fed upon 
truth about God and must understand 
his own nature and destiny. God is 
known by Bible reading, prayer which 
is rooted in the reading of Scripture, 
and association with other people who 


know God. 


How should we read the Bible? 


It is well to read the whole Bible; 
read it through sometime to get a rather 





Dr. Chamberlain will go abroad on 
sabbatical leave in January, 1953. 
He regrets that he can answer no 
correspondence until after Septem- 
ber, 1953. He will spend a good 
part of his leave in Bible lands. 











definite idea of what is actually in it. 
This can be done within a year by read- 
ing about four chapters a day. No one 
can honestly say that he believes the 
whole Bible “from kiver to kiver,” until 
he has actually read it from cover to 
cover. We sometimes encounter a fanati- 
cal defense of the Bible on the part of 
people who are quite ignorant of its 
contents. 

It is also good to read a whole book at 
a sitting, to get a definite idea of the 
message of that book. You cannot ap- 
preciate a book of the Bible by reading 
a few scattered verses here and there. 
Give at least as much time to reading 
the New Testament as you do to the Old. 
It is in the New Testament that God 
completed his revelation in Christ. 

One certainly should spend much time 
on the Gospels, the Acts, and the 
Epistles. Read them in this order: Mark, 
the shortest and most dramatic, was writ- 
ten first and should be read first. It pre- 
sents Jesus as the mighty Servant of God, 
the Man of action. Matthew, written for 
Jewish Christian readers, presents Jesus 
as the Jewish King of prophecy, whom 
his own people rejected. Luke shows 


more interest in those outside the pale: 
the Samaritan, the poor, the sinner, and 
the taxgatherer. These people are often 
presented as better men than the Phari- 
see, the priest, or the Levite. Luke has 
more than the other Evangelists to say 
about the relation of women to the Gos- 
pel. John, the last to be written, should 
be read last. If Luke is the most beau- 
tiful of the Gospels, John is the pro- 
foundest. This Gospel was written to 
present the Good News in the most ac- 
ceptable light possible to the Gentile 
world. One cannot read the Gospels 
thoughtfully and find life empty at the 
end of the experience. 

The Acts is a short story of the first 
thirty years of apostolic preaching. In 
the first twelve chapters, Peter is the 
dominant figure. In the rest of the book, 
Paul occupies the stage. When one has 
read the Acts, Paul’s letters should 
follow. 

In reading the Bible, one ought always 
to pray that God would open the mind 
to the truth found therein. To read the 
Bible to find arguments to justify the 
opinions we have already formed is dis- 
astrous to mental honesty and spiritual 
health. For those who read the Bible in 
the manner I have outlined, the crises 
of life will never find them squeezing 
the empty tube. Problems and perplexi- 
ties will come, but there will be adequate 
resources to meet them. The best version 
to read is the Revised Standard Version, 
for it is in language more understandable 
for the average person. 

To turn from the general to the par- 
ticular. The minister sometimes finds 
himself “squeezing the empty tube” to 
get up that Sunday sermon. If one 
studies the Bible or reads good books 
only as an aid in sermon preparation, 
one spends his life squeezing the empty 
tube. It is an unprofitable business for 
both the pulpit and the pew. If the mind 
and heart are well-furnished with the 
truth and its application to life, the mes- 
sage will come because of the pressure 
from within. 

The Church is living through the 
greatest crisis in Christian history. The 
Church should be on the march to take 
the world for Christ. It is time to quit 
squeezing the empty tube, both in our 
personal living and in our preaching 
and teaching. 
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THEN & NOW 
IN NATIONAL MISSIONS 


To early missionaries in the 
West, the difficulties of wilderness 
living were in sharp contrast to their 
comfortable memories of home life 
back East. In her diary, Narcissa 
Whitman, whose wedding trip with 
her doctor-missionary husband was 
a journey from New York State 
across the Rockies, wrote: “We com- 
menced our journey en route from 
St. Louis to Walla Walla July 18th 
(1836) under the protection of Mr. 
McLeod and company, traveling in 
a southwest direction. The ride was 
tedious, food provisions poor. I 
thought of Mother's bread as a child 
would. I should relish some ex- 
tremely well.” 


There’s no such thing as a small 
church. The Presbyterian Church of 
Kingsport, Tennessee, has never had 
over a hundred members. However, 
from its membership have come 
sixty-five ministers, four of whom 
have been General Assembly mod- 
erators in either the U.S. or U.S.A. 
Churches. 


Writing in his memoirs, S. Hall 
Young, famous “mushing parson” of 
Alaska, wrote: “You'll never know 
the joy of real living till you take a 
winter trip by dogsled.” On one 
such trip he mushed 520 miles to 
attend a meeting of presbytery. 
Having survived the rigors of Arctic 
living, Young died when he was 
eighty, the victim of a street car 
accident. 


“And Now Tomorrow,” the 
movie celebrating the Sesquicen- 
tennial of National Missions, has 
been seen many times by audiences 
numbering hundreds, but only once 
was it shown especially for one per- 
son. That occurred at Princeton, 
New Jersey, when a private show- 
ing took place for Miss Elinor K. 
Purves shortly before her death July 
6. Miss Purves, in addition to hav- 
ing been a former member of the 
Board of National Missions, was 
chairman of the Sesquicentennial 
Committee until her illness com- 
pelled her to resign. The Reverend 
Eben C. Brink, of the Sesquicen- 
tennial Office in New York, sent a 
print of the film to Miss Purves’s 
home, where it was shown on a pro- 
jector borrowed from Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 





YOUR CHILD IS NOT YOU 
(Continued from page 15) : 
destinies are not enmeshed with the 
child’s. It is perhaps one of nature’s wise 
provisions that fathers and mothers see 
their children as more gifted, more gen- 
erous, and more beautiful than they 
really are. A parent who views Sam's 
brightness without making it a little 
brighter, or whose eyes do not dim some- 
what Lucy’s freckles, is, perhaps, a cold 
and withholding parent. Yet our hoping 
needs to find anchorage in the sober 
facts. If we are not to crush the child 
who is with the burden of our fond 
vision of the child we almost believe him 
to be, we must listen to the objective 
evidence about him. This unvarnished 
truth comes to us from schools, from 
psychological studies, and from our own 
attentive and receptive observations. The 
facts will not alter our love or respect, 
but they may change our plans. 

Parent education has been deeply 


concerned about the unhappy effects of | _. sig . 
emotional rejection of children by their | 8'V® “P his violin lessons, and his parents 
. | are wise not to insist that he continue. 


parents. Children who are not wanted 
and loved cannot grow into healthy- 
minded people. Less often said, but 
equally true, is the fact that a child who 
is constantly belabored by parents to be 
something other than he is or can be, 
is in a sense a rejected child. His parents 
accept some child, but not the child they 


have. They accept a quick-minded, gay, | 


well-coordinated, good-looking young- 


who is likely to be the star quarterback. 
The child they have is a quiet, spindle- 
legged little boy who wears glasses and 


who likes to collect specimens of moss | 


in his spare time. Fortunately for the 
mental health of our population, most 


parents have long ago forgotten that they | 
ever visualized the completely desirable | 
child as in any way different from the | 


child they have. 


These then, are three guides in know- | 


ing how much pressure is enough pres- 


sure. The pressure should be continually | 
modulated by a sincere acceptance of the | 


child as a person whose integrity and | _ * 
| Keliher; reprinted from Mental Hygiene 


uniqueness are to be respected and pre- 
served. The tension should be relaxed by 
a recognition that the child himself is 
trying to do, in general, what we are 
trying to do. Then, if we realistically take 
into account the objective facts about the 
child, we may reasonably hope that we 
are guiding with restraint, with love, and 
with good sense. 





PrespyTerRtaN Lire is offering vol- 
umes of its 1953 issues. The volumes will 
be bound in cloth, and are priced at 
$5.50. Your order, accompanied by re- 
mittance, should be addressed to Busi- 
ness Manager, PresByYTeRtan LIFE, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. Orders for 1953 bound 
copies cannot be accepted after Decem- 
ber 15, 1952. 

















FOLLOW-THROUGH 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


In her article “Your Child Is Not You,” 
Dr. Rachel D. Cox observes that “perhaps 
no part of raising children is more confus- 
ing than that of finding the right balance 
between too much, and not enough, parental 
concern.” Fathers and mothers can launch 
a lively discussion with one another or with 
friends by indicating agreement or dis- 
agreement with the following statements: 

1. A Phi Beta Kappa father should as- 
sume that his son will equal his scholastic 
achievements. 

2. It is good for a child to have his time 
so scheduled that there is no opportunity for 
him to get into mischief 

3. Children should be consulted before 
new rules and regulations for their behavior 
are made by their parents. 

4. Thirteen-year-old Sue should be al- 
lowed to stay out until 12:30 on Saturday 
nights because all her friends do. 

5. Musically talented Johnny wants to 


6. A teen-ager should be allowed to select 
his future vocation without advice from 


| anyone. 


7. Peter, who usually submerges his own 
desires to those of his parents, is likely to 
grow up into an overly dependent adult. 

8. The docile, obedient boy or girl is 
usually a well-adjusted child. 

9. Mary’s parents should urge her to go 
to her mother’s alma mater although she 


| would rather be a bookk ’ 
ster who gets along with his fellows and | eee 


10. Children over ten should be allowed 
to come:and go as they please without con- 
sidering the convenience of other members 
of the family. 

11. If a child’s straight-C report card ap- 
proximates his capabilities, he should not 


| be pressed to get all A’s. 


12. A parent who really loves his child 
should set all his life’s goals for him. 


READING DR. COX RECOMMENDS 
Your Child Makes Sense, by Edith Bux- 


baum. International Universities Press, New 
York; 1949; $3.25. 


Teamwork for Maturity, by Alice D. 


Volume XXXIII, No. 2 ( April, 1949). Order 
from National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. 


The Child from Five to Ten, by Arnold 
Gesell and Frances L. Ig. Harper, New 
York; 1946; $4.50. 


Moral and Spiritual Values in the Pub- 
lie Schools. Educational Bolicies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 1951; $1.00. 


Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois, has a 
wide range of pamphlets on various aspects 
of parenthood and child-rearing. Write to 
this organization for list of materials. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY . 


GRANDMOTHER'S VISIT 


Ricky was nine the first time he saw 
his Grandmother Reilly. It was a happy 
day for the whole family when they 
received a letter from faraway Ireland, 


telling them that Daddy’s mother was 
coming for a visit. 

Grandmother had never been to 
America, so it was going to be a lot of 
fun taking her places and showing her 
the way people lived in America. 

“Perhaps,” said his mother at dinner 
one night, “we can persuade Grand- 
mother to stay in America.” 

Grandmother arrived on a warm 
spring day and Ricky went with his 
father to meet her. He liked her at once. 
Grandmother was a pretty little lady 
with bright blue twinkling eyes and 
snow-white hair. 

“You look just the way a grandmother 
ought to look,” Ricky told her. 

This seemed to please Grandmother 
Reilly. She tweaked his ear and ran her 
hand over his butch haircut. “And you,” 
she said, “look just the way a grandson 
ought to look.” 

Grandmother was great fun. Ricky 
found it difficult to leave her to go to 
school the next morning. After he left 
he ran back into the house to hug her 
again, saying, “You are sure that you'll 
still be here when I get home?” 

Every day he hurried home from 
school so he would have more time to 
listen to Grandmother's stories about “the 
id country.” And then one day he 
brought a boy to share these stories. 

“This is my grandmother,” Ricky said 
proudly to Peter. 

And his grandmother shook hands 
with Peter just the way she did with the 
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grownups, The three of them had so 
much fun talking on this afternoon, that 
Peter forgot all about the clock and was 
late leaving at dinnertime. 

“Can I come again?” he asked. 

“Of course,” said grandmother. “I 
hope you will.” 

“Maybe tomorrow I'll come back,” 
Peter said. 

But the next afternoon Ricky came 
in alone, solemn-faced. Grandmother 
caught sight of Peter going down the 
street. She thought he looked as if he 
had been crying. , 

“Did Peter have to hurry home?” she 
asked Ricky. 

Ricky kicked at the rocker on Grand- 
mother’s chair. “Naw,” he said, “he 
didn’t have to go home. Only—well, you 
see, Grandmother, I just found out he’s 
really a foreigner.” 

“And what is a foreigner?” asked 
Grandmother, her bright eyes glinting in 
surprise. 

Ricky told her as best he could what 
his friends at school had said that day. 
Peter had been born in a far-off country 
and had come to America as a refugee— 
a DP, the other kids called him. 

“He shouldn't be living in this block,” 
he said to Grandmother. “He’s on the 
wrong side of town, because his father is 
Mrs, Sayre’s gardener and his mother is 
her housekeeper.” 

“I understand.” Getting up from her 
chair, she straightened the folds of her 
dark print dress, adjusted her lavender 
shawl around her shoulders, and walked 
into the bedroom. 


Ricky followed her to the door. 
Grandmother pulled a suitcase from un- 
der her bed and began putting things 
into it. 

“Grandmother,” Ricky's frightened 
voice squeaked. “Grandmother, you said 
you might stay with us forever—you 
aren't going away, are you?” 

Grandmother didn’t appear to hear 
Ricky. Instead, she began talking to her- 
self. “Now, let me see, where is my 
black dress? I mustn’t forget to pack 
that. Or should I wear it on the ship?” 

“Oh, Grandmother—” Ricky threw 
himself, sobbing, into her arms. “Please 
don’t go,” he begged. “You said—” 

Grandmother straightened up and 
took Ricky by the shoulders and looked 
into his face. “I'm a foreigner, Ricky,” 
she said, “I’m quite sure I don’t belong 
on this side of the world. Besides, your 
grandfather was a farmer, which is 
pretty much like a gardener. I'm afraid 
someone might find that out. Then I 
wouldn't fit in around here.” 

It didn’t sound like Grandmother at 
all, and Ricky drew back in alarm at her 
words and the serious look on her kind 
face. But it suddenly dawned on him 
what she meant. 

Without a word he raced out of the 
house and down the block to where 
Peter lived. A few minutes later he came 
tearing back into the living room, 
calling, “Grandmother, come and tell 
Peter and me some more stories about 
Ireland, If you will, he will tell us about 
the country he came from.” 

Grandmother appeared, smiling, in the 
door. She held out her arms to both boys, 
and gave them a big hug and kiss apiece. 





Give Your Boy 
the Christmas Joy 
that grows a 
through the years... % 


ENGINEER'S CAP — 
LIKE THIS FOR YOUR SON, 
GRANDSON OR NEPHEW. 
SEE COUPON BELOW! 


A Lifetime Investment in Happiness 


Every boy wants trains . . . and what he means by trains is 
LIONEL, the world’s finest for more than 50 years. You'll 
make this Christmas the most joyful in his life . . . and 7 
give him thrills for years to come . . . with the 
smoke-puffing, whistle-tooting realism of 
Lionel Trains. Remember, only Lionel has 
real R.R. operating Knuckle Couplers, 
Remote Control Operating Milk Car and Platform aN Praag? Die-Cast Trucks, Solid Steel 
Amusing, amazing! Watch the milk- —— -“ ; . Wheels. . . built to look and act 
Elie be ath cma, cor toes z = and last like the real thing. Get 
the platform. All at the push of a ; es ~—" . started now. See Lionel Trains in 
ution , action, with exciting new Lionel 
Accessories, at your nearest 
dealer’s. So much value at such 
low prices will amaze you. 


Conveyer-Type Operating Lumber Loader. 
Completely remote-controlled. Logs 
are carried to upper platform on end- 
less conveyor belt and tumble over 
automatically-tilting stakes into car. 
Car and track Nor included. 


Special offer below. Extra-Special in box at 
right. Enclose correct amount and be sure 
to write your name and address clearly. 


SPECIAL COUPON OFFER! 


LIONEL TRAINS, P.0. Box 9, Dept. MM, N.Y. 46, N.Y. 
Cl I enclose 25¢ for catalog offer below — 
1. The new 36-page full-color Lionel Catalog 
. Rule Book (including signals) for Model 
Railroaders 


. Medel R. R. Town Building Kit—Stores, etc. 
OR 


50¢ for log offer above 
plus engineer's cap 
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